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strange arcana of inter-war politics? He must have been i rs ale) i 
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outside the Cabinet. . . this is a book which should be on 
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are of many kinds and degrees of importance. 
A. =‘ The most urgent problem, from the point of view of the 
pensioners and. prospective pensioners themselves, is the. problem. of 


this, the view that I have always expressed and to which, happily, the 

- Government have now firmly committed themselves, is that pensions 
should be up to a subsistence minimum, enough to live on even if one 
_ has no other means at all, and paid as of right whether or not one has 
other means. It is true that in the original Beveridge Report I added 
to this subsistence principle an insurance principle, that people should 
not get full subsistence pensions at once without having contributed for 
- them for a reasonable number of years. But none of the governments 
- concerned would look at this proposition. They had no use for the 
- financial caution of the Beveridge Report. They put pensions up for 
data’ everybody to the full level, or near it, at once. Subject to one 
: question as 0 the age for pensions, which I will come back to later, these 
xc ernment — idecisionk: for full pensions without waiting for contribu- 
s must stand. There is no doubt that full subsistence pensions today, 
g to rise of prices, mean a substantial increase in money terms 
- what is being paid at present. The Government are committed to 
announce their figure on this before Christmas. Exactly how many 
nee a week they will add to the 32s, 6d. that is now being paid 
to a single pensioner I have no idea, but it can hardly mean less than 
g g the 320. 64. into 40s., an increase of about a quarter. That is 


ie : Providing Security, for Old. People 
core. LORD BEVERIDGE on current problems about pensions* 


EAM anced here first and mainly with the National Insurance — 
- pensions, for that is where the urgent problems arise es They 3 


what the money rate of National Insurance pensions should be. On - 


e 


Leaving the problem of rates of pensions on one side (as it is likely 


that the Phillips Committee will do), let me come to some of the 
- problems which they can hardly help discussing. There is, for instance, 


the difference between men and women in respect of the age at which 
they. can begin to draw pensions; sixty-five for men and sixty for 
women. When contributory pensions were introduced in 1925, the 
same pensionable age—sixty-five—was fixed for both sexes. Reduction 
to sixty for women. came in 1940, mainly for a reason not connected 
with the working capacity of women. Women, as we all know, live on 
an average longer than men and will go on drawing pensions longer. 
Should they also begin their pensions sooner? Do they really get past 
work at an earlier age than men do? 

There is the problem of the retirement condition for pensions. This 


is the rule that between the ages of sixty-five and seventy for a man, 


and sixty and sixty-five for a woman, a pension cannot be drawn except 
on retirement from work. Retirement is interpreted not as excluding 
any work at all, but as meaning that the pensioner may not earn more 
than £2 a week in addition to his pension. For good or evil, I must 
admit to being the inventor of the retirement condition. I said in the 


* Beveridge Report that we ought to give pensions not as a birthday 
- present at sixty or sixty-five but only when people gave up working. In 


order to encourage people of pension age to go on working rather than 
retire on a pension, I proposed that they should get higher pensions 
later, for each year of continued work. All this sounded reasonable to 


me at the time. It was accepted as reasonable by the governments who ~ 


considered it. The retirement condition is in force, though not just as 
I planned it, and I am not suggesting now that it is necessarily wrong. 


* The second of two talks on the social impleations of pensions 


“Chueh: The International | Statesman (Lord Samuel) eae 953 
ART: ia 
‘European Masters of AS Righteenth. Century (L. D. Ettlinger) 954 


But one must cadeatt that a retirement cneitiiee sf “pensions irae 
‘some analogies to a means test. It tells the individual that the more he 


earns beyond a certain point, the less he will get from the state as a 


‘pension. That discourages earning, and encourages all sorts of evasions 


rs of the rules, not to say frank cheating. As the author of the retirement 
condition for pensions, I hope naturally that the Phillips Committee — 


will find grounds for continuing it. But I do not feel as certain as I did 
in 1942 that what I said in 1942 was right. 


The retirement condition and the proper pension age for men and — 


women respectively are intriguing problems. But they are not of the 


first importance. The fundamental problem is that of the comimg cost 


of pensions owing to the vast bulge of old people in the population. 
‘The Beveridge Report gave the essential figures of population: to every” 
person of pensionable age when this century began there were ten of 
working age; fifty years later there were five of working age to every 
one who is pensionable; twenty-five years on from now the proportion 
will be three to one. The resulting estimates of the Government Actuary 
of pension costs are now familiar. At the present rates of benefit and 
pension the National Insurance Fund will in this year 1954 run into 
the red for the first time, with expenditure exceeding income by about 


£18,000,000.. But this is only the first small step into the red. By 1967 | 


the annual deficit will be £274,000,000, and by 1977 it will be 
£417,000,000, All this must fall on general taxation. 

This is at present rates of benefit. If the rates of pension are put 
up, as they must be almost at once, the deficit in the Fund will be 
enlarged, even if contributions by employers and employees are raised 
in proportion to the increase of pensions. Only the future contributions 
can be put up, not those of the past; most of the money for higher 
pensions will have to come from general taxation. It is one of the few 
pieces of poetic justice in the Welfare State that if. governments allow 
inflation and fail in their primary duty of maintaining the value of 
money, they will have to foot most of the'bill for higher social insurance 
benefits. That is to-say, they will have to put.up general taxation, and 
will run the risk of being dismissed for doing so. The trouble is that 
the government that allowed inflation may not be the one which has- 
to put up taxes, ( ie 


The Cost of National Insureion Ba 
Obviously this question of the finance of the Insurance Fund is i 
main issue before the Phillips Committee. Can we afford the Insurance 
- Scheme as it stands? And, if not, what can we do about it? The short 
answer is that we must afford it. And happily a Committee of Actuaries 
who made a report on this have produced a rather optimistic answer 
as to our power to do so. The gist of the report is that there would 
be no difficulty in meeting the whole of the coming burden of the old 
on two conditions: one, that our average productivity per head con- 


inues to increase as it has inc in cent past; two, that some — , 
Saucy te) tncredse as-it has shereased in tie Pecans pasts v0; Te ee everything to commend them. What needs to be investigated is their. 


effect on the chances.of employment for older men. In so far as — (Fee 
_ assume fixed retiring ages, they reduce employment chances. Instes Pears 
of making change’ of employment in later years. easy, they 


of this increase in productivity per head is kept to provide for the 
growing number. of pensioners, ot of Rie the current ba 
tion of those at work. - : 

Before we accept the aptnedand of our. ’ Netisties} Jet: us ask. whee? 
in practice, this solution of the financial problem means, It means that 
the working population goes short of what it thinks is its natural right 
_ of raising its standard of living proportionately if it raises its production. 
It means also that we should explore the possibility of saving some- 
thing on the net cost of pensions by increasing the average length ee 
working life. - 

--The most drastic step in that direction would be to raise the minimum 
age at which pensions could be drawn, say from sixty-five to sixty- 
seven. Frankly, apart from the special. problem named already, as to 
the retiring age for women, I do not think that any compulsory raising 
of the minimum age for National Insurance pensions is worth con-— 
sideration. On the other hand, there does seem to be a case for making 
it easier for older people to go on working if they want to do so, and 
if there is anyone who will employ them. If the retirement condition for 
pensions is continued, working longer will mean drawing pensions for 
a shorter total of years, though perhaps at a higher rate. Even if the 
retirement condition is relaxed or abandoned, working longer will mean 
that older people are increasing the total product of the country and 
helping to pay for the pensions they draw. I believe it would be both 


“economically desirable and humane to make it easier for old people to 


B0 on working longer than at present if they wish to go on. 


But this is a question with many sides to it. There are occupations: 


in which early retirement is essential, and others in which an older 


Meo man becomes definitely less able than a youngster. There are yet other 


es 
¢4 


"pensions provided by the employer can be treated as a business ch 


pensions in America made at the end of 1952 estimated that 


_ of business so that a man_can go there taking his accrued pension claim. 
- It will be interesting also to see how those get ‘treated ie come to ‘be a 
dismissed for inefficiency or redundancy. — frat 


_ state action ‘the enemy of individual action. But subsisten 


bs ie er 


Raiologee ’Pesiou ‘Schemes se ; ane 
The problem of employment for older men. ‘hath to be co 
today in relation to a remarkable development in 
employers’ pensin item ced This i is common to Br ‘itain 


by two motives. ‘One motive is that having. a | good pension 5 y nena ma} 

be a means of attracting labour to a particular firm and coe 
there; this becomes important when wages are frozen, as in’ I 
employmegt is more than’ full. The other motive is the fact that, 


‘these schemes are drafted to satisfy certain tax conditions, the cost Of 


and be met largely by saving on his taxes. An interesting "report on 


firm in the higher brackets of excess profits tax, money put into a 
pension scheme cost the employer only twenty cents in the dollar. — ‘ 

Today schemes of this kind in Britain are numbered in ie oe 
thousands. The employees covered by them already exceed 5, 000, 000, 
and their number is rising rapidly. Their nature may be illustrate aa 
a scheme announced in the past few _weeks by the ‘British: Motor 7. 
Corporation, covering some 45,000 employees. This is : non-contributory, a 
its ‘gist being that for each year of qualifying | service after twenty-five 9 
an employee will receive £10 on retirement, at sixty-five for a man 
or sixty for a woman; the money will come from the employers. This 
means that a man: working from twenty-five or before to sixty-five, p 
gets £400 which he can take in cash or convert into a pension; if he 
goes on working after sixty-five, he "gets the cash with interest when 
he actually retires. 

The most intriguing question is het happens to ‘peop Win leave | % 


before retiring age. If they do so through no fault of their own, they zg 
_ get the benefit; if they leave of their own accord. before ten years? 
service, they get nothing; if they leave of their own accord after ten | 


years, the Corporation reserves the right to decide whether to give the . 
benefit or not. All this is fairly close to. Civil Service practice. It will — 

be interesting to see what the Corporation comes to regard as approved — ef 
employment, to which men can go without losing benefit; one ean 
hardly expect it to approve employment. with a rival in the same line | sa 


arnt ne 


As additional ‘provision for old age, “these ‘employers’ ; chemes rs 


to make it difficult; instead of making it easy for an older 1 
a new job, they may make it harder. At least he e 
on the same terms as others in regard to pensions. Pe haps’: 
important thing that the Phillips Committee could do woul 
give us a comprehensive, thorough study of this new growth fe) 
trial superannuation ‘schemes and their acciel ee ee hi 
of old people must be examined asa whole. _ tly OF: 
Acid Foot pe Biekitints tein? xe 
_ The coming abnormal proportion of old Pee Yet j 
one in five tomorrow as against one in sixteen fif 
our democracy with an acid test of its wisdom and hum 
people must have incomes of their own to keep them 
decided, happily, that the proper way of securing th 
them is by subsistence pensions paid ‘as of right withov 
Assistance subject to means test is no real economy becai 


only the first bare thing that our ‘old peop 
pe most - aie bigs insure or save f 


frost site fe? ane ‘among yourigal m 
the way to Sos ea athe sae 
ieheral 


pen 2 as a 4 
iS ee 


a aaeg “incomes, eee of happy employinent, continng care 
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-RECENTLY aor a visit to “China as the guest of rs Chinese 
People’ s Society for Cultural,Relations with Foreign Nations. The 
impressions which I shall try to describe are inevitably somewhat 

ML superficial. I was away for just over a month, of which a ‘consider- 
able fraction was spent in actual travel. I had only nineteen days in 
China itself, by far the greater part of which was spent in Peking, 

. though I also visited Shanghai and Hanchow. My five sie at 
_ and I packed an astonish- 

4 ing amount into those © 
nineteen days, but clearly 

had not the time to probe ~ 
very deeply into. anything; 
e+ 3893 that _ when ” I Sle 


; modern China: ‘you must. 
receive them with re- 
serve: all the more so as 

I do not speak, or read, 

_ Chinese. We were ier 
ally supplied with inter- 

_ preters, but it is not an. 
_ altogether satisfactory — 
_ method of conversing. 

_ However, a fair number 

‘of. the people that we 
‘wanted to talk to spoke © 
- English competently and 
one of our party spoke" 
good Chinese. 

Our delegation—in an ; 
unofficial way we repre- ¥ 
sented a large number of — 
people i in this country who ; 
_ are connected with the 
arts or sciences—was cul- 


‘ 


may think this distinction 
rather fine drawn, par- < 
ticularly when one is dealing ovith countries like Russia aad China 
_ where culture is made subservient to politics, but it was real to us 
and respected by our hosts. A great deal of our time was spent simply- 
in sight-seeing. For the rest, we met people, but the people we met 


to them about their subjects which were also ours, not—except inci- 
$s Un to aeaee politics. 

With characteristic tact—or, some might say, with chapkcerince 
subtlety—our hosts did not enquire into our political views; nor, except 
incidentally (as when I harangued a group of Chinese philosophers on 
what seem.to me the errors of dialectical materialism), did we engage 
‘them in political argument: we sensed that it was not what they 
wanted, and it would not have been profitable. We did, as spectators, 
attend three political functions: the election by the recently constituted 
_ Chinese parliament (it is not a parliament in our sense but I do not 
know what else to call it) of the Chairman, Prime Minister, and other 
_ officers of Government; an interesting spectacle, but hardly dramatic 
since the ite was known beforehand—all the elections were unanimous 
and unopposed; secondly, an affair which the prolixity of the speakers 
i made very. boring, the reception of the Russian and other communist 
“e eal ee to China on nthe occasion of the fifth anniver- 


at ti } 
/ « a 


tural, not political. You | Parade in Ueking on October 1, to mark the fifth anniversary of the proclamation of the People’s 
I ea of China 


were writers, architects, painters, scientists, philosophers; and we talked 


beyond ee “the. ‘tadioiaual” hei can do, is a ‘oroblen’ for: edt ae 


community as a whole. It i not be solved wisely by political contro- 


versy or counting votes. It involves balancing of social equities between 


young and old. It requires human feeling, informed by full a eae 


< of facts. If the Phillips Committee can give us that knowledge, Bic 


will have deserved well of the country. Thee Programme 


PS ‘ 
{ 1, 


~ Impressions of ‘Communist China : 


‘sary of ‘the Chinese revolution, or rather the proclamation of the } 


Chinese’ people’s republic; and, finally, the anniversary celebrations 
themselves, about which I shall ‘have something to say later. 

I am at a loss to ‘describe Peking. I have seen more beautiful cities 
—Rome, for one—but none that has more charm. Its attraction is not 


_ immediately obvious. It does not have the direct appeal of Paris or 


New, York. When one drives into it from the aerodrome it seems rather 
ramshackle. It is built to 
-a plan, three cities enclos- 
ing one another, like a 
series. of Chinese boxes; 
but the plan is not evi- 
dent, except from the air. 
The buildings are low and 
none of them stands out. It - 
is only when one has the 
opportunity to explore the 
city, to visit its temples 
and palaces, its pagodas 
and lakes and parks, that 
its fascination makes 
itself felt. The buildings 
—that is to say the public 
monuments—are ageless. 
They are nearly all built 
of wood, perfectly propor- 
tioned according to strict 
rules into which considera- 
tions of astrology largely 
enter, with curiously curyv- 
ing roofs, decked out 
with images to repel 
the evil spirits, brightly 
painted in colours that 
gain lustre from the 
astonishing blue of the 
sky. When they burn 
down, or are destroyed 
by aca enemies, they are sebiuilt as before. 

- Much of the charm of these buildings, for me at least, came from 

the parks and lakes and gardens by which they are surrounded. The 
lakes particularly give to this bustling city of 3,000,000 people an air 
of extraordinary serenity. The parks and gardens are full of what look 
like pieces of sculpture by Henry Moore but are in fact stones which 
have acquired their odd shape naturally. They are much sought after 
and have been brought to Peking from all over China. The Chinese 
have a great passion for what one might describe as natural deformities. 
A great many of the trees, for example, were groomed so as to look 
like the trees in their paintings. It is the Oscar Wilde principle of 
nature imitating art. Even the goldfish, of which there are a great many 
on show in the public parks, are bred for strangeness. They are large 
and beautiful and of almost every colour besides gold. 

Peking is still in the main a medieval town. There is little motor 
traffic: a few trams, crowded to the brim at all times of the day, a 
few cars put at the disposal of official or semi-official persons (like 
ourselves); when the persons are very important (more important than 
we were) the cars have curtains, a fact which some members of the 
Attlee delegation found sinister. I do not know its purpose, probably 
it is just the continuation of an imperial tradition. There seemed to 


‘ 


be no cars owned, or at any rate ‘driven, by private citizens. ‘There 
a great many bicycles (bicycles are among the few machines that the 


Chinese themselves produce in any quantity). The rickshaws, which are 


very numerous—far more than there are customers for them—are now 


bicycle-driven. I saw only one hand-pulled rickshaw, and that not in~ 
_ Peking but, surprisingly, in Shanghai. The goods that come into the 


city by road are brought in mule and donkey carts. I have even seer 
camels at the outer gates. 

Much of this will be changed. The rickshaw men, whe are all owner- 
drivers, are to be allowed to continue their trade so long as they keep 
their rickshaws in repair, but no new rickshaws are being built. More 
trams and buses and cars will come on to the streets, way will have to 
be made for them, many of the old houses will have to be pulled down. 

One is encouraged to hope that Peking, while it is bound to be 
transformed, will not be spoiled, by the fact that those who are now 
in power show themselves to be extremely conscious of at least the 


aesthetic values of the past. Monuments and temples which, so we 


were constantly informed, were allowed to fall into disrepair during 
the Kuomintang regime, are now being faithfully restored. Together 
with the geologists who are digging up the soil of China in a search 
for mineral deposits go teams of archaeologists on the hunt for objects 


of cultural and historical interest: We saw in Peking an impressive _ 


exhibition of things which had been discovered in this way during the 
past eighteen months. Not all the archaeologists—or the geologists, for 
that matter—are highly trained. But here, as elsewhere, the Chinese ~ 
are making the fullest use of the material that they have. 


Desire for Continuity 
This desire to preserve continuity in the at of radieal ciempes 
is shown also in the attention which is being paid to the distinctive 


culture of the numerous minorities in China. There are 600,000,000 


people in the Chinese Republic—one person in every four of the world’s 
inhabitants is Chinese—and they are divided, according to one mode 
of reckoning (it i is clearly a somewhat arbitrary division), into forty-five 
nationalities. Han is the principal language; but apart from Han there 


are at least nineteen other main languages, themselves divided into a 
-number of dialects. It might be thought that. an attempt would be 


made, as in India with Hindustani, to establish Han as the single official — 
language, but the tendency is the other way. There are, so 1 was in- 
formed by the Director of the National Institute of Minorities, some 
25,000,000 people in China who speak languages for which there never — 
has existed any written script. One might expect that steps would be 


_ taken to make these languages obsolete, but in fact linguists have been 
“put to work to increase their chances of survival by’ devising written 


scripts for them which the people in question will be taught to use. 
Similarly, the official policy is to preserve and foster distinctive social 
customs. It would seem, however, that the spread of education, the — 
industrialisation—the general modernisation—of the country, which I 
suppose will come about in time (though not in a short time in view of 
the distance that there is to go) must bring about a greater measure of - 


_ uniformity.. The spread of education is the most important factor. One 


thing which holds it up is the peculiar structure of the Chinese language, 


its operating with characters instead of an alphabet, which makes it — 


such a formidable business for children to learn to read and write. 
There are proposals to Latinise the script, which find favour in some 
quarters, but they are also resisted as involving too sharp a break with. 
the past. 

A great part of the attraction of Peking, as I suppose of any ‘other 
city, comes from its inhabitants. I do not know how it came to be 
thought that the Chinese were an impassive people. In fact, they have, 
in the main, the gayest, most animated, most expressive features of 
any people I have ever seen, or ever expect to see. They are inscrutable, 
especially to one who does not speak their language, only in so far as one 


_ does not always know what all the animation, the apparently spon- 


taneous air of friendliness, may conceal. But it may well be just what 
it seems. They are nearly all dressed alike—blue coats and trousers for 
the ordinary citizens, both men and women (it is rumoured that the 
women may shortly be put into skirts in order to economise cotton), 
blue or grey uniforms for persons in official positions. There are 
occasional variations of colour, and a few old ‘people wear the tradi- 


_ tional dress. In Shanghai you can see a number of people wearing 


western clothes, but very few in Peking. But this uniformity of dress — 


does not: produce an impression of drabness. I do not know why it — 
does not. Perhaps because the people themselves are so lively; partly - 
also because so many of those that one sees in the street are children, the 


rising fast. 


‘the First celebration of the anniversary of the proc iO! 
republic. There was a parade lasting five hours, in whic 
them took part—an exhausting spectacle, since one had 
watch it, but impressive in its way. Only a fractio. 
in the main it consisted of groups of factory wo 
and floats and waving paper flowers—most of the 
square in front of the entrance to the Forbidden 
paper flowers—of groups of children letting loose ba 
of peace; of athletes, male and female, showing ©: 
dancers whirling past with a fluttering of scarves and 
~passed the praesidium where Mao Tse-tung, flanked by 
his Government, and foreign, principally Russian, delegates, 
‘taking the salute, they shouted slogans of fidelity to the regime, or to _ 
Mao Tse-tung himself, and ‘reais: to their ‘enemies—includings 1 EK am i 
afraid, the United States. shes I 


Pertact Organisation 


We saw the site of Peking en mate on ye 
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“The: whole: affair, Sancluding’ tge-eoarchalitiehoe wea spectators, was 


perfectly organised; every phase began and ended at the appointed 
time. And in the evening there was a two-hour firework display and — 

_ dancing i in the streets. For all the stage management—even the dancers” = 
~ in the evening tended to march away in groups—I feel little doubt that 2 
the enthusiasm displayed was genuine, that the loyalty. of the people, — 
at least of the people of Peking, has been largely captured by the — 
‘present Government. This does not in itself prove that the Government _ 

is good. Think of the enthusiasm of the German people for Hitler — 
before he led them to defeat; and in fact the analogy of the Nuremberg 
rallies disturbed me while | was watching the procession—the old | 
Liberal in me felt that this was not the way in which people ought to 
react to the presence of their rulers. But it does suggest that the regime — 

is not likely to be internally overthrown and also that an external 
attack on it might not find much internal support. 


It is not yet a communist ‘society, even in the sense in which Rimes 


is, still less in any sense that would have been recognised by Mane 
It rests officially upon four separate pillars: peasants; workers (a 
category which includes not only industrial workers but also officials, — 
_ teachers, writers, artists, art-workers as they are known); ‘the petite — 
bourgeoisie (that is mainly shopkeepers); and, finally, capitalists, who — 
go into partnership with the state. I suppose that the last category 
will tend to disappear, the capitalist class, which is not large, being 
merged with a class of industrial managers; and. the petite bourgeoisie 
_ will be diminished. Already in Shanghai the private shopkeepers are 
having to compete with large state-owned stores displaying awide range 
of goods at what seemed to us reasonable prices, but not of the quality > 
that one can still find in the small shops of Peking. I do not know that _ 


fe 


— ~d 


it is intended, and I think it would be hard, to eliminate these retailers _ . 
altogether. “What Napoleon said of the English—that they were a 
nation of shopkeepers—is much more nearly true of the Chinese. ~ = 


re 


Of shopkeepers and of peasants: it is generally agreed that this 4 


Chinese revolution succeeded very largely because it promised and ae 
land to the peasants. The agricultural Jandlords are the class that ae 
‘suffered most. They have been, if not entirely liquidated, at least largely 
dispossessed. Small peasant proprietors have taken their place. If BO 
attempt is made to collectivise these peasants, it may be assumed that — 
it will, as in Russia, meet with serious resistance. So far, to my know- 
ledge, no such attempt has been made. What has been done is to — 
institute a number of agricultural co-operatives. So far as we could — 3 
- tell from the little we saw of the countryside, methods of agriculture 
are still primitive and the standard of living of the peasants ‘compara~ — 4 
tively low. But this is a summary judged for ice & cannot bring 
any penises Mee : 2) ee a 


ae 
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The Standard: of Living a aaa  Teegaae 


Neither have I any statistics on Mick to base a. judgement about about _ 


the standard of living in the towns. I gathered that wages are low, 4 
‘at least when translated into our currency at the official rate of $70,0 ea 
to the pound (there has been as you see a considerable ‘me : 
‘inflation in China). For example, I was_ told that a 
teacher would receive the equivalent of £10 a mon 
also told that he could house and feed himself 

rer anh eee eee See i 
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- of the particularity of contra- 


impression was that a man at this social level could live decently on 
what he earned without enjoying many luxuries. He would probably 
- own a bicycle but perhaps not a wireless set. With ordinary labourers 
the margin of comfort would be narrower. Nor do they enjoy much 
leisure. We were informed, for example, that building labourers were 
entitled to one day’s holiday a fortnight. This seems to us harsh, but 
I suppose that, in fairness to the present Chinese Government, one 
should compare the present conditions not with those that obtain in 
the economically more advanced societies of the west but with those 


. that obtained in China before. It seems to me probable that at least the 


economic position of the bulk of the people has improved. 

While-the workings of the Chinese state are not, though dictatorial, 
as yet completely communist, the ideology is. So much so that indus- 
trial workers are obliged to spend an hour of each working day listen- 
ing to lectures about marxism. But the marxism would seem to be of 
a somewhat flexible kind. Mao Tse-tung, the Chairman of the Govern- 
ment and its undisputed leader—he occupies a position analogous to 
that of Lenin after the Russian Revolution—has himself come forward 

» as a marxist theorist. He has published two pamphlets, one on Practice 
and one on Contradiction, which are treated as sacred texts. The one 
on practice did not seem to 
me to be of much interest—it 
was little more than a re- 
affirmation of the classical 
marxist doctrine of the unity 
of theory and practice—but 
the one on. contradiction did. 
In it Mao Tse-tung introduces 
a new principle, the principle 


‘diction. All natural processes, 
he says, are dialectical, all 
changes take place through the 
conflict of opposing forces, - 
but each is dialectical in its 

*own way. That is to say, you 
cannot deduce from any 
general law of dialectics what 
will happen in any given type 
of circumstances: you have to 
study the facts. 

This is a sensible reflection, 
but it is, as I tried, and failed, 
to persuade a group of Chinese 
philosophers with whom I 
argued about it, the purest 
empiricism; it is a modifica- 
tion of the dialectic which in 
fact amounts to its abandon- 
ment. For a law of nature, as 
classical marxists perversely took this law of contradiction to be, which 
cannot without ad hoc interpretation be applied to any instance is not 
in any ordinary sense a law at all. Marxism becomes, when treated in 
this fashion, a linguistic framework into which you try to fit your 
empirical observations, not a theory about the character of the events 
you may expect to observe. Such an interpretation should suit the 
Chinese, who have hitherto shown themselves to be a people of a pre- 

‘dominantly practical turn of mind. They are distinguished for their 
inventions—they are said to have been the first to discover not only 
gunpowder but also the art of printing and the way to manufacture 
paper—but have been less successful in the field of speculative theory. 


_.. In giving their marxism an empirical cast they are, therefore, being 


true to their tradition. i 

There is a parallel to be drawn between the rule of marxism in 
present-day communist states and the religious orthodoxy of the Middle 
Ages. In both cases what is insisted on is the acceptance of certain 
formulae. But these formulae themselves are so general, and admit of 
such elasticity of interpretation, that an ingenious person, while paying 
lip-service to them or even honestly accepting them, can still without 
too great an appearance of inconsistency pursue his independent re- 
searches into fact. Nevertheless, there is always the tendency for such 
orthodoxies to be crippling, if only because they impede the discovery 
of radically new and fruitful methods of approach. This danger in- 
creases, the more seriously they are taken. 

Up to now in China the enthronement of marxism as the one true 
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Automobiles and machines at the recent Soviet exhibition’in Peking: ‘ At present the 
Chinese bow to the superior technical and scientific accomplishment of the Russians ’ 
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philosophy has not excluded at any rate the knowledge of other ways 
of thought. The study of Ancient Chinese philosophy still forms part 
of the undergraduate philosophy course at the University of Peking, 
as does that of the history of western philosophy. I suppose that this 
history is taught from a marxist standpoint, but it does not seem to 
be limited to those philosophers of whom marxists retrospectively 
approve. I myself gave, with the help of an interpreter, a lecture at 
Peking University on contemporary British philosophy, and discovered 
afterwards, in conversation with members of the faculty, that they 
were well acquainted with the works of such modern philosophers 
as Moore and Russell, and even to some extent with Wittgenstein. 
They were ignorant of the most recent work because they have for 
some years been cut off from access to the relevant books and papers, 
but they were anxious that this traffic should be renewed. Whether a 
student who, through reading or hearing lectures on such works became 
convinced of their truth, and consequently disposed to deny or at least 


‘to doubt the truth of marxism would stand any chance of obtain- 


ing a teaching post, is another question. But a specialist, say in 
symbolic logic, would be allowed to go his own way without being 
pressed to vindicate the orthodoxy of his pursuit. 

In this respect the philo- 
sophers appear to be better off 
than the writers, on whom the 
official doctrine that literature 
should serve the interests of the 
people presses hard. We were 
given several volumes of recent 
novels and short stories to 
read in translation and found 
them on the whole depressing. 
The typical short story relates 
how. such-and-such a private 
in the Red Army finds the 
hardship of a march too great 
and is tempted to drop out, 
but then one of his comrades, 
or the political Commissar, re- 
minds him of all that Chair- 
man Mao and the government 
and the party are doing for 
him: he marches on, dis- 
tinguishes himself in battle 
and is allowed to join the 
Communist Party as a reward. 
Or else it may be an office 
worker who attempts to tyran- 
nise over his wife or daughter. 
His colleagues at the office 
intervene to criticise and help 
him. They explain to him the 
workings of the new marriage law: he becomes convinced of his error 
and behaves differently in future. 

The new marriage law is highly progressive. It gives young men 
and women the right, which in practice they did not have before, 
to choose their own wives or husbands, and it allows divorce at the 
will of either party. But the literature which is devoted to recommend- 
ing it is hardly above the level of an old-fashioned moral tract. The 
fact that many of the passages in these stories are unintentionally 
comic may be due to the infelicities of the translations, but the naivety 
and didacticism must also exist in the original. Since these writings 
are avowedly serving a political or educational purpose, it is perhaps 
unfair to criticise them from a purely literary standpoint. But the danger 
is that all, or too high a proportion, of writers may be forced to waste 
their talents upon work of this kind. We were not able to discover 
exactly how much of a censorship there is: but I received the impres- 
sion that, as in Russia, a writer whose work was judged by some com- 
mittee not to be ‘ correct ’ would have considerable difficulty in getting it 
published. However, given my ignorance of Chinese, I am not in a 
position to say that much good work is not still being done. Certainly 
the classics are still closely studied and much foreign literature is being 
translated. Among English authors Fielding is very popular, as well 
as Dickens and Shakespeare. I met one man who was engaged in the 
heroic task of translating ‘ Hamlet ’ into Chinese verse. 

Chinese modern painting, of which we saw a certain amount, mostly 
follows traditional lines, though we came across a certain number of 
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seem to give just as good an inkling on the other side of the Iron wingers. Their ideas were bound to impress him. All this gave him a ie 


pour to sense vasa qualities. 
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rather taper pttempts: at Saas: nae on ee ‘Rite ‘odels ; 
Indeed, the only social realist who seemed to us at all successful was a 
cartoonist who had based his style on the work of Low. On the other 
hand, much of the painting, which followed classical lines, seemed to 
us good. The position of artists in China, as it was described to us, 
is somewhat like that of doctors here under the Health Service. They are ‘§ a) 
selected at an early age (here the parallel breaks down) and trained ; sians as their bia broth an 
at state schools. Then they are either appointed as teachers or else to think that this is an accurate simile, that the C 
become official art-workers, in which case they are encouraged (I think Russians much as one might look upon an elder 
not forced) to work on public projects—illustrating books, for ex- He is useful for protecting one, for helping one to 
ample, for the state publishing house—but also allowed to engage in around, but he can be a bore. It would be 
private practice, selling pictures, if they can, to private patrons. remain igdefinitely in a state of tutelage. At p 

The branch of the arts which seemed to me most flourishing—at the superior technical and scientific accomeliih sabe 
least the one in which I personally took the greatest pleasure—was and look to them almost exclusively for guidance 
the Chinese opera. There are several varieties of this. The most im- read, in a semi-official pamphlet about science, that” 
portant are the so-called Peking Opera, in which traditionally all the would do well to concentrate on the work of Russian 
parts were taken by men, though in recent years women have been works of British or American scientists may be used for 


introduced; and the Shanghai Opera, in which all the parts are still need not be closely studied, as any discoveries they may > made ae 
taken by women. The Peking Opera contains a large element of | will already have been incorporated into Russian science. Va 


miming: it is almost a ballet with passages of recitative. The Shanghai — I do not think, however, that such a narrowness of outlook aun g set 
Opera is almost wholly recitative. They are sung or spoken in a curious among the’ scientists themselves, though there may be some danger hk. 
falsetto, common to both sexes, and the music strikes strangely upon that it will be imposed upon them. That is one reason why it is im= oe 
a western ear: at first rather unpleasantly, but one becomes accus- portant for us to maintain as much contact with them as we can. oe 
tomed to it, and the wit and grace of these productions, the movements: They are prejudiced against the Americans, because of their support 4 


of the actors, the elaboration of their gestures with fans and sleeves, of Chiang Kai-shek, but otherwise I did not get the impression: that — 


are enchanting. The themes of these operas are mostly drawn from = Chinese intellectuals were reluctant to learn from the west—on the 


gandist. It was an interesting and fairly successful attempt to fit a would not be accepted if it were available. But these, I must repeat, 
modern didactic story—the story of a peasant girl who is victimised are only impressions for which I have not, and in the circumstances 
by a wicked landlord who is finally brought to retribution—into a could not have, sufficient authority. I can vouch only” for the: warmth | 


7 ey 
ancient folk-tales. Of the six pieces that I saw, only one was propa- contrary—or that technical assistance from other quarters than Russia. 
+ 


traditional mould. This opera, called ‘The White-Headed Girl’, is of the hospitality that was shown to us. eae 
-very popular, but not more popular than others without a moral. This There is much that I have not space to deal with hee I have — x. 
rémains a field where art can be enjoyed for its own sake. not described the Ming tombs, perhaps in their : setting the most beau- . 


From all this you can see that although, in certain domains—the tiful works of architecture that I saw in China, nor the Great Wall, z 
domain of philosophy, for example—the Chinese are more liberal, there nor the city of Hanchow and the caves and temples which surround 
are on the cultural side fairly close similarities between the way things it and the charm of the Western Lake. Nor have I said anything? i 
are developing in China and the way they have developed in Russia. about Chinese food—a subject upon which one can grow lyrical. I have 

In Russia, through—or rather over—which we travelled, spending five been able to give only scattered impressions of a strange and fascinating 
days in Moscow, we were struck, in general, by the closeness of the country and-of the changes taking place i in it. I count myself fortunate to pF a 
analogies with Victorian England. There is the same expanding economy, have had the opportunity of» visiting it—Third Programme re 
the harsh conditions of labour, the belief in a Utopia to be attained See ae = 
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R. NEHRU’S visit to China and his recent hints that he That however, - sis not the whole picture, Nehru carries. deep 
might resign from India’s Premiership have caused much emotional scars, for, as he says, he grew up ashamed of his country’ 'S 
speculation on whether his policies are about to change. subject and poverty-stricken state; and he has been at the wrong end — 
These policies, where they concern international relations, of racialism. Racial memories are long, he wrote in 1944; and on 

are known loosely under the name of neutralism. He himself prefers August 27, 1954, he said. that racialism and colonialism were, Worse 
the term ‘ non-alignment ’. than communism. 

I have heard people say, after puzzling over neutralism, that the The young Nehru went from shia and poverty-stricken init to 
Indian Prime Minister is obviously sold to the communists; and I have Britain, where he received the education of an English gentleman, wa 
heard others say that on the contrary he is pro-western at heart but has Later, for many years, he led the life of a revolutionary and, as a +P 
to behave as he does because of his huge frontier with China. Opinions revolutionary, he often found support in Europe only among left- 
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Curtain. A Russian book on political science published this year passionate desire for complete independence, for taking lsat out of her — ie 
describes him as an ‘ " under-cover agent for the Anglo-American subject and poverty-stricken state, and long before he t > Prime © 
imperialist warmongers’. Peking radio hails him as a great man of Minister, he wrote: ‘ India will count for a Great Power « or ‘not at als oi 
peace. Not that he has not tried to explain himself. Nehru has always no other position attracts me’. ~ 

been frank on the subject of Nehru. He has admitted in writing to Making India a. Great Power is not ‘easy. st means pe 
having a Caesar-like disposition; to being strong-willed, extremely of a civilisation that has kept its character for thousands o: years. Th 


' proud, resentful of opposition, contemptuous of weakness, often swayed Indian Prime Minister needs time, peace-time; he say does not. oak 


by emotion rather than reason. He calls himself an aristocrat for whom want to see India’s scanty resources destroyed or wasted in 
the crudity and vulgarity of totalitarianism are repellent. He is also a fore, in order to make India powerful, he must « 
compassionate man, intensely active, full of intellectual curiosity and his opinion, threaten peace, and he has definite 
boyish enthusiasm. One has only to follow him round on.an inspection or does not threaten peace. He does not sam 
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_ outlook was: ‘ America and Russia are the 


_— 


them occasionally of not having mended their ways, he concedes, as 
he puts it, that the great colonial powers of yesterday appear to have 
definitely passed the stage of expansion and aggression, and will think 
and act more in terms of peace and international co-operation and will 
avoid war in so far as they can. He also does not see any danger to 
peace coming from communist China.. What we in the west consider 
Chinese aggressiveness Nehru thinks is caused by the fear Peking has 
that the Western Powers still, intend to destroy China’s communist 
regime. This is what he said to me‘én the subject: ‘If the Chinese 
really were expansionist and aggressive they would have attacked 
Burma on the pretext that the Chiang Kai-shek guerrillas who operate 
from that country were threatening China. The Korean war might never 
have happened if Peking had been given its rightful place at the 
United Nations . . . I do not think communist China has any appetite 
for adventures beyond her borders. China is merely interested in not 
having hostile neighbours ’. 

Mr. Nehru believes, too, that China will ultimately prove more Asian 
than communist, and Asians, for him, are 
peace-loving. The hundreds of millions in 
Asia and Africa; he says, welcome all 
attempts at world co-operation. Only 
America and Russia then remain. In 
many of his speeches on foreign affairs, 
Mr. Nehru attacks the American approach 
as conducive to international tension. On 
the other hand, when Russia denounced the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, Mr. 
Nehru said it was a very proper form of 
defence against the threat of aggression. 
This attitude of his to Russia and America 
is not new. As he put it in 1950: ‘Our 
foreign policy flows naturally from our 
outlook before we reached independence ’. 
The following quotation shows what this 


. 


two world powers which are still dominant 
and which have not the same urge to co- 
operation, and if there is no co-operation 
there is bound to be friction with inevit- 
able results ’. So, to avoid friction and war, 
Mr. Nehru constantly preaches co-opera- 
tion and the abandonment of the whole 
of power politics. 

That is one facet of neutralism. There 
is another which has often been explained 
to me in India in this way. Potential 
aggressors would find it difficult to plan an 
attack if they could not foretell what the 
reaction of a large group of nations would 
be in case of war. The greater the number 
of non-committed nations, the reasoning 
continues, the more difficult it is for poten- 
tial aggressors to make effective military 
plans. Therefore, the number of non-committed nations should be 
increased. Natural candidates for this third non-committed bloc are all 
those people whom Mr. Nehru considers peace-like: the western 
Europeans, the Africans, and the Asians, including the Chinese. This 


. is the point where Mr. Nehru differs most from the Americans. They 


believe that more and more nations should commit themselves to resist 
aggression, thus deterring potential aggressors.. But Mr. Nehru prefers 
a non-committed area, and until this can be achieved the present 
balance of power between two great blocs must not be disturbed. This 
balance of power, as Mr. Nehru said on May 15 this year, has produced 
a stalemate which can help preserve peace until such times as coexist- 
ence has become universally accepted; and any attempts to disturb this 
stalemate are resisted by the Indian Prime Minister. Accordingly, he 
voted for the United Nations to fight communist aggression against 
south Korea, and later he opposed the entry of the United Nations 
troops in north Korea. : 

This is what he did this year. When the communists were about to 
advance into Laos and Cambodia, he said they should not do so. But 
though he has tried to preserve this stalemate, he then advocated the 
use of force against the communists, The Indian Prime Minister has 


always opposed any moves that might push the potentially neutralist . 


Chinese further into the arms of the potentially aggressive Russians. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, releasing a dove, 
symbolising peace, progress, and happiness, during the celebra- 
tions of his sixty-fifth birthday at Delhi on November 14 
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Resist the communists by all means if they are threatening the stale- 
mate; let each south-east Asian government crush its communist rebels 
ruthlessly, as Nehru himself has done in India, but let no obstacles be 
erected in the path of China’s entry into the neutralist fold; let there 
not be pacts obviously directed against the Chinese. That is why, though 
he sees nothing wrong with Nato, Mr. Nehru opposes Seato because it 
might worry the Chinese; not worrying the Russians obviously does not 
matter as much to him. 

Mr. Nehru admitted on September 27, this year, that the south-east 
Asian Treaty Organisation was partly provoked by communist subyer- 
sive activities in Asia, just as Nato was provoked by similar activities 
in Europe. But he says that although he thinks communism is not a 
suitable form of government for south-east Asia, poverty and the 
resentment of foreign domination are more likely to bring communism 
to south-east Asia than are the activities of China; consequently, Mr. 
Nehru always insists that the west, if it wants to save Asia from com- 
munism, should give economic aid with no strings attached rather than 
promote pacts like Seato in which the 
stronger Western Powers will inevitably 
hold a dominating position vis-d-vis the 
weaker Asian powers—a dominating posi- 
tion that will cause resentment towards the 
west and thus ultimately help communism. 

It is consistent for Mr. Nehru also to 
resent any proselytising by either power- 
bloc among the nations which he hopes to 
take into his non-committed area; thus, 
this year he has criticised both the Comin- 
form activities in Asia and American mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan. Where Pakistan is 
concerned Mr. Nehru’s emotions come into 
play; he always opposed the formation of 
Pakistan on the grounds that India’s unity 
should be preserved. He reacts violently, 
and emotionally also, when he thinks 
India’s views are disregarded. 

Emotional or rational, however, his poli- 
cies are the policies of India, and in 
foreign affairs he receives almost unani- 
mous support in his parliament. Even the 
least well-informed people in India agree 
that their country should not get involved 
in the big-power. quarrels. Does this mean 
that Mr. Nehru would have a successor 
that will follow the same policies? This 
question has become important ever since 
Mr.Nehru spoke of retiring last month. 
The basic motive of Mr. Nehru’s policies 
is, in my opinion, his desire to make India 
industrially strong and able to play the 
role of a great power. He might be suc- 
ceeded by a man with the same ideas. On 
the other hand, he might be succeeded by 
a traditionalist conservative Hindu opposed to western innovations; or 
by a -Gandhian socialist who would want to decentralise India with 
small-scale cottage industries. In both cases the country might grow 
weaker economically as the population increases; it might, thus, grow 
more dependent on foreign aid and, therefore, less able to follow an 
independent foreign policy. Alternatively, should a communist succeed 
Mr. Nehru, India again might change her policy by closer alignment 
with Russia. 

Such changes are not likely to come about if Mr. Nehru retires only 
for a short time. As he is a healthy and young sixty-five, India may well 
go on for a good many years with neutralism. Is this justified and has 
Mr. Nehru been successful with his foreign policy? He helped bring 
about peace in Korea and Indo-China, while he has not managed to 
prevent the formation of Seato which he opposed, or the granting of 
American military aid to Pakistan; yet, if a strong turn develops in 
favour of coexistence, Mr. Nehru and India could become even more 
necessary than they have been hitherto in the role of neutral go-between. 
That, in Mr. Nehru’s eyes, would be sufficient reason for persevering 
with his policy of non-alignment. There is one more reason. On July 7, 
1950, Mr. Nehru said: ‘ If we align ourselves with one or other bloc we 
cease to count ’; and Mr. Nehru, who is a good Indian, wants his country 
to count.—Home Service 
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Books and Society 


UR. Christmas Book Number is a reminder that we are 
now at the height of the publishing season. In spite of all 
temptations, people still want to read books. We are not 
yet rushing down the Gadarene slope to illiteracy. Indeed 
publishing seems as active as ever, and in particular a good export 
trade is being done with the Commonwealth and Empire, while a 
useful interchange of books continues between ourselves and the United 
States. It appears to be common practice for higher-powered pub- 
lishers to cross the Atlantic both ways at periodical intervals in search 


of the elusive best-seller. Nevertheless no publisher can gauge exactly 


what the public wants and no author can sit down with confidence to 
produce a money-making book. Indeed in this country the vast » tribe 
of authors who write according to their conscience, or—should one 
say?—the daemon that is within them, must hope for the best when 
they face the hurdles of the ‘publisher’s reader, the reviewer, the book- 
‘seller, and the reading public. 

Equally the British publisher is usually on a personal gamble in 
launching a book. Although the Treasury offers a few subventions 
to authors and artists through various bodies, public and semi-public, 
broadly the writing and production of books is still a matter of private 
enterprise. When writers get together it is not in the atmosphere of a 
revivalist meeting praying to the power of the state. In Russia it 
appears to be different. In a recent article in the Literary Gazette 
(quoted in the broadcast programme ‘ The Soviet View ’) it was stated: 

There is a feeling of deep dissatisfaction among the mass of writers 
who are wholeheartedly devoted: to our common cause over the state 


of the Writers Organisation. And this is perfectly natural. Year after 


year in our party and literary press, at conferences and meetings, there 
resound just complaints about the condition of the Writers Organisa- 


tion, that the work is useless, that the clumsy apparatus is not capable c 


of understanding the complicated phenomena of our literature, 


the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers does not know well the life- 
and affairs of the writers and fails to take into account their real 


creative interests. 
Yet Mr. Saburov, Chairman of the State Planning RS has 


stated that “The Party and Government are working indefatigably to _ 
develop Soviet science, to ensure the progress of socialist culture, _ 


literature and arts . 


We may contrast this picture of the perplexed Soviet Writers | 


Organisation and the Soviet Government promoting socialist culture 
with the appeal made by Mr. Priestley in his two talks entitled ‘ The 
Gentle Anarchists’, In the ’thirties Mr. Priestley and other writers 


individual both in life and in literature. ‘Personality’, says Mr. 
. Priestley, ‘is losing all along the line against power’. And, again, he 
expresses the feeling that the ‘new mass culture” deriving from the 
popular press, films and radio is having a ‘ sad de-personalising effect ’. 
_ Indeed it could be argued that if in Soviet Russia and similar totali- 
tarian countries authors depend too much on the state, in Great 
Britain and in the United States they are struggling not to be engulfed 
in this new mass culture. Everywhere in fact the individual writer of 
books needs to be skilful and lucky to make a living and preserve his 
intellectual integrity. It would be quite wrong to say that the majority 
of professional authors cannot still do so, but the dangers of our age 


it would encourage young Germans to forget that the war was waged — 


~ communist broadcasts. Moscow broadcasts to foreign audiences spoke of 


expressed readiness * to do everything to rearm Germany before any 


as saying that no room was now left for any suspicion that the Ake 


had, in common with the majority of comment from the free world, less 4 


t . New York. The New York Times was quoted as follows: gh 
felt a strong sympathy for socialist ideals. Today, however, they are 
conscious of the pressure of state or party or trade union upon the — 


LAST WEEK THREE [pecdeen tics and dee Boe ‘figured promin 
in broadcast commentaries from east and west: Sir. Ee Chu chill, é 
M. Mendes-France, and aor Srhunkyas * 


5 eightieth birthday began paiie in eed all over the free na. ‘ae tertaes f 


the subject of much controversial comment on account of his statement — % 
at Woodford about German arms being stacked as a | precaution in case x 
the Soviet advance into Europe had continued westwards in 1945. ‘From 
the United States The New York Times was quoted as saying: = = 
Sir Winston’s early anticipation of. the Russian threat in 1945, ‘was - 

all the more remarkable at the time because then, under the influence — 
of the Soviet advance against Hitler, large sections of public opinion Vy 
accorded Moscow uncritical adulation as a friend. That Sir Winston’s — 
evaluations were not so naive as those of some others is not the least of : 
the laurels he has accumulated in his rich and long career, = 


Among critical comments on the statement was one from the left-wing 2 


French newspaper, Combat, which described it as harmful to east-west 


relations; from the west German Social Democrat press, which thought — S - 
i d 
against Hitler’s tyranny;.and from an Indian newspaper which said it 
“betokens a cynicism which brings statesmanship itself into disrepute ’ By 3 
Communist commentators were quick to seize on the statement. Moscow 
radio told its home audience that cries of ‘Shame!’ were heard among | 
the public to whom Sir Winston made the statement. The east German __ 
radio, quoting Neues Deutschland, declared that Sir Winston had ‘ put 5 


himself on the same level as the fascist mass-murderer, Himmler’ == 5 


_ The German contribution to western defence, envisaged in the 
London and Paris agreements, continued to be the subject of numerous 


4 


the responsibility western politicians would have to bear if they went — : 
ahead with their plans. Pravda was quoted as warning: oi 


All talk about the west European Union checking west German! re= F % 
armament is intended to deceive simpletons. The armed power of west | 
Germany is like an avalanche which will grow all the time until it has . 
crushed the west European allies. “iE: 


a 
Much attention was again given to the Soviet Sete for enllaioe £3, 
security—to be discussed at the current Moscow conference, where — 
Europe is represented by the satellite states—and also to the nine resol # 
tions and appeals issued by the World Peace Council at its recent meet- _ 


ing in Stockholm. These contained repeated references to the London — 


and Paris agreements, whose ratification people everywhere were called 
upon to oppose and to demand instead immediate ieee: talks and 


also an all-European conference. = age 


According to Prague radio, M. Mendés-France’ s cron for a fae : 
power conference in May was robbed of all significance because of his — 


negotiations ’, Many French newspapers welcomed the stand taken by _ 
M. Mendés-France. From the U.S.A., the Washington Post was quoted © 


Prime Minister is ‘ soft’ towards international communism. Referrin 
to him as ‘a remarkable man’, it added: ‘Seldom has a visiting 


_ dignitary so quickly captured the goodwill of the capital’, : 


Of another dignitary until recently in their midst, the American press _ <4 


fine things to say—namely of Mr. Vyshinsky, who died last week. in 
nes ety <a 


Andrei Vyshinsky sent too many men unjustly to. death, and helped 
enslave too aay millions, for us to regret his sad, a relatively meretal 


A man of great talent decaed his gifts to serving the worlds 
_ ruthless dictatorship. . . . Surely, he was too intelligent a man 
* believed the Stalinist myths, and too cultured a man. to have been 
‘anything but revolted by the murder and brutality which marked 
Stalinist era. Yet, in the pursuit of his own safety ¢ nd adv 
stopped at no crime to fulfil his oad i 


prosecutor of the great purge trials « Beds n een- 

Lenin’s closest comrades to their « _. . Vyshinsky, as 
_ Kremlin’s- ip casted. Eaves pene ‘0 an 

its people to the Kremlin yoke. In Rumania 5. 


similarly infamous role... . His name goes into 


bs oes sare real for them and should be guarded against. shameful reac ene lists the | persecutors of the op yrs 
ee : ‘ ~ 4 5 i* we 
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 <: "TRANSLATING BY MACHINE Sh BRS eRe ? 
. oe _ ELECTRONIC COMPUTING MACHINES ’, » Said Dr. Macus PYKE in a 
Ni Third Programme talk, “can store in a “memory” as many facts as 
_ their designers wish to put into them. These facts emerge later in 
ere ‘response to a predetermined ‘signal. There is no possibility of error, 
eo _ forgetfulness, or or delay; when the appropriate signal is given the appro- 
_ priate reaction occurs. Until now, no electronic computor has yet been 
given the task of translating written or spoken words from one language 
to another but recent scientific reports from the United States Bureau 
Ls of Standards, from Birkbeck College, : 
~ London, and elsewhere clearly demon- - 
Pe strate that there is no reason why this 
¢ should not in due course be done. 
2 *Some- interesting trials are reported 
See: ‘the Massachusetts Institute of | 
Technology. In the first experiment it 
Was. arranged that when a card with a 
_ Russian word on it was put into one 
__ side of the machine, another card with 
. the English. equivalent came-out at the. 
other end. Using this simple arrange- — 
ment, the American scientists found 
_ - that when the text of a- SEER DOERON 
7 statement in Russian taken from an 
article on a technical subject ‘was used, 
_ the resulting crude translation, although — 
devoid of grammar, was intelligible to - 
an English-speaking person—provided | 
= he already knew something about the 
subject. For example, a Russian sen- | 
: tence which in fact meant: “ When’ 
ae t Saeed is heated under pressure. with 
0.1 per cent. sulphuric acid, the syrup — 
_ formed can be processed into alcohol ”, 
was converted by the machine into: 
“When waste product wood-working 
_ plants to heat under pressure with 0.1 
- per cent. sulphuric: acid obtained such 
_ means to process in wine alcohol — 
-. which, after all, is not so. different from _ 
the sort of English in which much» 
science is normally written. It appears . 
that English-Russian and Russian- 
English translations are particularly ~ 
suited to mechanisation because Russian 
| word sequence is normally very close to 
: _ English. In many other languages, how-_- 
| 


ate 


ever, this is not so. 

‘ There is a well-known story by Saki, the writer H. H. Munro, about. 

a certain Mr. Cornelius Appin, who taught a cat called Tobermory to 
4 » speak English. Unfortunately, Lady’ Blemley, whose cat it was, was 
‘so disturbed at the idea that Tobermory might gossip with the servants 
kat she had him destroyed, and the unlucky Mr. Appin was compelled 

to exercise his talents on the animals in the Dresden zoo, where he 
was before long trampled to death— by an elephant to which he was 
_ teaching German irregular verbs. But in real life the intricacies of the 

_ German language have been overcome by scientists of the American 
- Bureau of Standards’ Institute for Numerical Research. These investi- 
_ gators have worked out methods for the automatic mechanical conversion 
not of words but of what they call-“ syntax patterns”, which, after 
passing through the machine, come out as what are described as 
PS oe English renditions ”’. 


» 


- PHOTOGRAPHING. MARK TWAIN 

As a young man, ALVIN LANGDON CoBURN went to photograph Mark 
“‘wain in New York. He recalled his visits in a Third Programme talk, 

Mark Twain then lived in Lower Fifth Avenue. ‘I climbed the steps’ 

: Mr. ie cae OO ‘rang the bell, and was then greeted by a maid 
who: ceare is m ea ene news that the great man was in bed.’ 


Mark Twain, photographed by Mr. Coburn, standing on the 
pedestal of a fountain—‘ a living statue” 


I caounht + ahead have to go away. But no, I ras juve into his. 
bedroom and there Mark Twain was in a wonderful, old, carved four- 


poster bed, wearing a beautiful red dressing-gown with a patterned 


silk collar, and looking, with his wealth of flowing white hair, the teal 
old lion that he was. 

*I asked Mark Twain why he had received me in bed and the 
answer was characteristic of him. He said he spent much of his time 
in bed because he could work better and more comfortably there; if 
he did not want to see anyone, they could truthfully be told that he was 

in bed, but if-he really wanted to see 
them, as in my own instance; it did not 
matter a bit, he could see them in bed ~ 
Just the same! ’” 

In 1908 Mr. C pita again met 
Mark Twain at his home in Connecti- 
cut. ‘I made a great many photo- 
graphs ” , he said, ‘ about thirty or forty, 

- as far as I can remember, and a. num- 
ber: of these appeared in the Life of 

- Mark Twain by Dr. Archibald Hender- 

~ son. One I especially recall. At his new 

~ home, .Stormfield, at Redding, Connec-. 
ticut, there was a circular basin of a | 

fountain under one of the pergolas 

- which was eventually to have a statue . 

in it. At the time, the central pedestal 
was empty. Mark Twain said, “ Why 

should not I be the statue?” “ Why 

not indeed! ” I answered, so he 

mounted the pedestal, cigar in one 

hand and staff in the other, an erect 

and dignified figure. The sun shone on 

the background “of snow-mottled yew — 

- trees, and thus was made a unique 
picture of Mark Twain as a living 
statue! 

-*He was never long parted from a- 
cigar, and in most of the photographs 
I made of him.a cigar is in evidence. 

. The one I took-when he was in bed in. 
* the red dressing-gown is an exception, 


was because he did not wish to drop 
ashes -on the bed-clothes. In a pipe; he 
“told me, he smoked jet-black “ twist” — 
such as sailors smoke—a habit formed 
during his days as a Mississippi pilot. I 
: remember asking him which was his 
favourite book. He said that, apart from the Bible and his own writings, 
he guessed it was Uncle Remus by Joel Chandler Harris, a book he ~ 
used to read aloud to his children when they were young’. 


POET OF THE COTTON FAMINE 


* Although Sam Laycock is always called a Lancashire poet’, said Bit 
Grunpby in ‘ The Northcountryman’, ‘he was born in Yorkshire. He 
said that his father was a real old-fashioned Yorkshire John Bull. And 
the formative years of his life were actually spent in Cheshire, in the 
cotton town of Stalybridge, where the family moved in 1837, when 
Sam was eleven years old. By this time he had already been working in 
a woollen mill for two years, for two shillings a week, from six in the 
morning till eight at night. 

* By the time he was twenty-eight or so, Sam was doing pretty well 
as a cloth looker in the mill. But in 1862 Lancashire nearly died. The 
American Civil War caused a cotton famine and there was tremendous 
unemployment all over the county. Sam Laycock was just one of the 
7,000 out in Stalybridge alone. 

“These years—the years of the cotton famine—saw Sam turning his 
hand to anything to keep his family going. They also saw his first 
verses. They soon caught on. He was no genius, but his verses were 


for there he has a pipe. I suppose this 
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sincere. There is humour in them and they are full of the real Lanca- 
shire spirit. And he knew what he was talking about. 
An when Aw’m in there’s ne’er no leet, 
aw have to cower in t’dark. 
Aw conna pay me lodgings brass, 
becos Aw’m out of wark. 


* One of the ways he tried to earn a living was by running a bookstall 
at Oldham Market. It was a total failure. He said that Oldham folk 
seemed to prefer quack medicines and black puddings to his books. 

‘Physically he was a queer, delicate little man—one of his friends 
said that he was “all head and not much body to speak on”. But 
another one remarked that what was most impressive about him was 
“ his child-like simplicity, the transparency of his mind, and the gentle- 
ness of his heart’. All these qualities came out best in “ Bonny Bird ” 
which I think is his finest poem. He wrote it in thirty minutes, after 
the birth of one of his children. “ If ever I was inspired, it was then ”, 
he said. They were grim times, and he shows clearly how despair at 
having another mouth to feed mingles with the joy of having another 
child to love. 

Here’s welcome to thee bonny bird, 
But shouldn’t a come just when tha did 
Times is bad. 


“The balancing of these two sentiments is masterly all the way 
through, but it reaches perfection in the last verses: 


God bless thi love, Aw’m fain th’art come 
Just try and make thiself at whoam 
Here’s thi nest. 
Th’art like thi mother to a tee 
But tha’s thi feyther’s nose, Aw see 
Well, Aw’m blest. 


But though we’ve childer two or three, 
We'll make a bit of room for thee 
Bless thi, lad. 
Th’art prettiest bird we have in tnest 
So hutch up closer to mi breast 
Aw’m thi dad. 


‘When he died at the age of sixty-seven, Sam Laycock had been 
recognised and honoured throughout Lancashire. But his heart always 
stayed with the cotton workers, so I think the title he liked best was 
the one they gave him—“ The Laureate of the Cotton Famine ” ’. 


A BEAUTIFUL SHROPSHIRE TOWN 
Introducing a programme on the Shropshire Meres in the Midland 
Home Service, JAMES FISHER spoke about Ellesmere. 

‘Nestled beneath the hill, whence once the grim fortress of its lords 
frowned down upon the surrounding country and bid defiance to the 
raiders across the dyke of Offa, lies the little town of Ellesmere, its 
very verges washed by 
the beautiful expanse of j{ te 
water from which it 4 % 
takes its name. ; 

‘Victorian language’ 
(he explained), ‘I am 
quoting from a guide 
book written in the last 
days. of Victoria by 
Harold S. Peake, the 
parson. It is an amiable 
and accurate little book, 
with the full title beloved 
of that age of leisure 
and academic precision: 
“Historical Guide to 
Ellesmere, containing a 
full account of the 
Natural History and 
Antiquities of the neigh- 
bourhood, with many 
pleasant walks and ram- 
bles in the vicinity ”. 
He likens Ellesmere to 
“some lovely jewel in 
its rocky matrix, un- 


THE LISTENER 


Ellesmere church and lake, Shropshire i: 


known, save to those whose lot it was to dwell there.”. Then old Peake 
talks about the coming of the enterprise of engineers—Thomas Telford’s ¥ 
great canal, the Shropshire Union Canal, and the railway, and the N 
roads. But these things never quite changed Ellesmere and its neighbour- 2 
hood in the way they were supposed to do. The canal has been disused _ 
these twenty years. The railway, cut and banked for double-track, never 5 
carried more than single, and carries little traffic now. The malting 
trade has moved away. Ellesmere does not sleep 3 but it lives quietly 
among its moraines, meres, mosses, and moors, its principal tasks in 
the world the husbandry of the land, with cheesemaking in particular, 
and the promotion of learning. There has been little change in half 
a century, since that guide book was written. People still quietly study 
its history and natural history, observant people, people in an ancient 
tradition. 

“This autumn I have enjoyed “ many pleasant walks and rambles 
in the vicinity”, as old Parson Peake would have said. I saw Ellesmere 
for the first time, burrowed into the country of the eight meres from — 
the south, through the maze of little hills; come to that, not so little: 
it was hard to believe that the green steeps and deep-sunk valleys, that 
make the contours wriggle over the map like the lines on a walnut 
veneer, were mostly drift, coughed over the landscape by the Ice Age 
in its last gasp ’. 


MARATHON CANOE RACE 
Dick HeEaLEY spoke from Sydney in. ‘The Eye-witness’ about 
Australia’s 100-mile non-stop canoe race—the fourth in a series which 
has now become an annual affair. The race began in the Nepean River, 
thirty-five miles west of Sydney, and finished in the shark-infested _ 
Hawkesbury, twenty-five miles to the north. 

‘The first thirteen miles’, he said, ‘ called for skilful paddling and 
balancing of the kayaks or heavier Canadian types through fast rapids, 
over dangerous shingles, in water which swirled round rocks and snags. ~ 
The current on these stretches of the river swept the canoes along 
at speeds up to twenty miles an hour. I have not seen anything so 
exciting as kayaks racing each other to the rapids, their paddlers 
fighting to steer clear of the many hazards which fairly leapt up to 
meet them. Later, the river widened out and the flow was steady and 
slow. Now it was a matter of settling into an even, rhythmic stroke, to " 
drive the canoe through the water. For forty miles they paddled in 
fresh water which is subject to tidal back-up from the big salt-water 
stream they joined later in the evening. From this point there were no 
rocks, snags, or rapids to negotiate, but the more intangible elements 
of cold, loneliness, and the dark. 

‘The only relief for them was an occasional light from a farmhouse 
on the river bank, or a cheery call from a farmer and his family, as 
they watched them pass by. During their journey down-stream they 
had to cope with an ebb and flow in the Hawkesbury, which widened 
from. fifty yards to two and a half miles near the finishing point. In 

this area they sat 
cramped in their narrow 
‘canoes and _ watched 
sharks up to eight feet in 
length trailing in their 
wake. 

‘ The rules of the race 
were strict and competi-. 
tors were disqualified if. 
they received help from 
outside. They had to~ 
carry their own food and 
repair gear. What type. 
of food does a marathon 
canoeist take with him? 
It must be light and 
easily digestible, some- . 
thing which produces — 
quick energy. For this 
dried fruits, 
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THINK most of you would be surprised if I suggested that 
August 10, 1952, was likely to be regarded by future historians 
; as the most important date-in the post-war decade of western 
Europe. But that is what I think. Why? It was the day on which 
_ the Schuman Plan became a reality. And I believe that if I explain 

_ how I came to this opinion I shall shed light on the third condition of 
Britain continuing to be a Great Power, an effective relationship with 
_ western Europe. i SRS Saat: ae 

We have paid particular attention to European affairs perhaps three 
_ times since the war. The first was*in 1948 when we were quick to 
recognise the meaning of the communist seizure of power in Czechoe 
- slovakia and the Russian blockade of the western sectors of Berlin. 
_ The second occasion was during the first two years of the Marshall 
_. Plan. It was the time when Britain was accused of dragging her feet. 
_-The Americans believed that the key to European recovery lay in 
economic integration, and they put pressure on Britain. Recently we 
have been uneasily aware of the drive and energy of the Germans and 
_ the speed with which they were regaining power and position. 
_ These are the occasions when, prompted by experience and tradition, 
‘we have been alert to developments in Europe and their significance 
_ to us. For the rest, we have assumed that western Europe is still much 
‘the same as it was. When we look at the map, we see the old familiar 
names: when we travel on business,-we find the same industries in 
the same cities: when we go on holiday, we revisit the old familiar 
places. I am speaking of the British people, not of the British Govern- 
ment. It is true that the Government since the war has faithfully 
reflected the conviction of the electorate that Britain. must not be 
absorbed into Europe. But the Government has also paid increasing 
_ attention to what is new in European affairs. It has moved from early 
indifference to support of new projects. 


A- Mi8iaken Assumption Sade 
But most of us have assumed that the Europe we know so well con- 
tinues today. I believe there is an important sense in which this assump- 
tion is mistaken. The old Europe of independent, quarrelling, sovereign 
nations is no longer fully alive. We have made this mistake because, 
_ on the whole, we have been uninterested in what has been happening 


in Europe since the war. Indeed, there is no subject of absolutely first-_ 


class importance to Britain on which the great majority of the British 
_ people have thought less and cared less. —_. 


_ -. With the Americans, oddly enough, it has been different. Both the. 


_ Administration and the people have come to believe that Europe has 
_ changed. It is‘a remarkable fact that the Americans have looked on the’ 
| attainment of European unity as a direct and major interest of the 
. “United States, one of the great objectives of their post-war diplomacy. 
_ J] believe that the Americans have been right in their diagnosis of western 
Europe and we have been wrong. I do not mean that they have been 
- wise in all that they have done or always well advised in their methods. 
But they have been right in the essentials: in their perception that the 
pattern of sovereign nation states no longer completely fits Europe’s 
needs. They were not misled in their instinctive feeling of support for 
the idea of unity. © ue 


| ‘ I have met a good many men and women from different countries 
a of western Europe and my conversations have left me with one clear 
; impression: there are large numbers of people there who are living 
: provisionally. For most of us in this country it is very hard to enter 
into such a frame of mind. They regard the whole pattern of their lives 
as a temporary arrangement. The society to which they belong is one 
_ they accept for the time being. The aims and the purposes they pursue 
are simply adopted in the absence of anything else. This attitude has 
more than one cause. There is the keen perception of the established 
| disorder of European life and the impotence of the individual to do 
anything about it. At best this breeds resignation while waiting for 
the next chapter of history to open. Who can look at a divided Germany, 


a 
/ ‘ 


a divided Europe; a disorder illustrated and exemplified by the impos- 


tar ha - : 
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~ sible situation of Berlin, without realising that the whole framework | 


of life is provisional? On top of this comes the decay of loyalty to the ~ . pay 


organised societies of Europe, the historical nation-states. People feel 


that they can no longer place all their hope and trust in their particular 
sovereign nation. This has nothing to do with lack of courage or weak- 


ness of will. It is not a matter of conscious decision. It is a state of mind 
born of defeat, occupation, and the gulf between those who collaborated 
and those who resisted. . ; 


Existentialism: a Negative Philosophy 


The belief that all life is provisional has received its extreme and 
reflective expression in the philosophy of Existentialism. Men cannot 


hope to affect an irrational and indifferent environment by what they 
do, so that it is pointless to judge action by its results, There is no 
sense in trying to build a better society or a more stable future. 


- The only quality that counts in human living is the intensity, the free- 


dom, with which we act. This is a negative, anarchic philosophy, 
despairing of effort and endeavour. The conviction of the provisional 
character of life is deeply rooted in western Europe. It offers no founda- 
tion on which to build. For this very reason, we in Britain should give 
special attention to the things which have life in them. It is from them 
and their encounter that the western Europe of tomorrow will emerge. 


There are three such things: communism, the movement for European 


unity, and Germany. 

We.know that communism offers hope to millions in western 
Europe. It appeals both to extreme poverty and to frustrated intelli- 
gence. For it seems to offer a key to the problems of human society: 


it is a doctrine which appears to give a solution to all major problems > 


at once. Today one quarter of the electorate in France, one third in 
Italy, vote communist. These communist parties are the greatest asset 
of the Soviet Union west of the Pripet Marshes. 
Then there is the movement for European unity. A great many of 
us feel the idea is so alien to our outlook that we are inclined to dismiss 
_ the movement as visionary and impracticable. But this is beside the 
point. The point is that nowadays the idea comes quite naturally to 
millions of people on the Continent. For in Europe the two world wars 
have been civil wars, tearing the fabric of life to pieces. The fact that 
they arose out of national quarrels and ambitions is an added reason 
~why reasonable men are unable to stake their hopes for the future on 
the existing pattern of European society. They pin their hopes on the 
idea that a larger unity including their country with those of their 
neighbours might give a more enduring and better framework for life. 


I first met the idea in the summer of 1947 when I worked in Paris. 


on the Committee for‘European Economic Co-operation which framed 
an answer to General Marshall’s offer of help. I still think that 
conference remarkable because I believe almost every national dele- 
gation came to feel a curiously vivid unity of purpose with the 
others, in spite of the diversity of national needs and national problems. 
We felt we were doing very much more than draw up a joint shopping 
list to present to the Americans. We were exploring the structure and 
needs of a historical society to which we belonged. We were trying, 
fortified by the prospect of help, to give that society a future. In the 
words of the French we were trying ‘ faire PEurope’: we were taking 
one step in the making of Europe. 


‘The Council of Europe 
This. movement towards unity took shape in 1949 with the creation 
of the Council of Europe. True, the Council is only an advisory body, 


a place for debate. But it has focused thought and definéd the issues. . 


It has brought out in sharp relief two views of European unity. The 
one view is of Europe unified by the collaboration of sovereign states. 
This co-operation is mainly economic, and its progenitor and exemplar 
is the O.E.E.C. It does not raise issues of principle about sovereignty. 
It is the view which has been attractive to Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries. The second view is radically different. It is not satisfied 
with simply working together. European unity requires a pooling of 
sovereignty: a political act of union. 
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_ try to create something new. 


‘creation of one, great, common market. 


On the first view we Peake: the best of hit is; on the second we 
It is the second view which offers a 
positive hope to western Europe. It has been embodied in two pro- 
posals, expressions—if I may say so—of the genius of the French 


people: the Schuman Plan for a Coal and Steel Community and the’ 


Pleven Plan for a Defence Community. Of these the first has so far 


~ succeeded, the second has failed. I am amazed whenever I contemplate 


the Schuman Plan. If it were simply an attempt to get rid of restric- 
tions and limitations in the coal and steel industries of the Ruhr, 
Lorraine, and the Saar, it would be a large and bold enterprise. But 
the essential purpose of the Coal and Steel Community is avowedly 
political. It is an instalment of political union: a frontal attack on the” 
ancient hostility of France and Germany: a limited but real pooling 
of sovereignty by six nations in a high authority charged with the’ 
That is what makes the 
Schuman Plan the expression of a great hope: it offers a different 
future. 

I do not know what the fortunes of the Community will be. It may 
break down, weakened by the failure of the E.D.C. It may succeed. 
It may prove to be only the biggest cartel of them all. I do not wish to 
prophesy. What I said at the beginning of this lecture did not rest on 
a guess about the future. It rested on historical fact, the decision made 
by six Governments and their peoples about national sovereignty, their 
agreement to pool that part of sovereignty which lay in power over the 
two basic industries of the modern state. Whether the vision of a new 
Europe expressed in the Schuman Plan forces reality to correspond, or 
dims and fails, we have seen a historical new beginning, an alteration 
in the essential character of the Europe we used to know. 


Causes of E.D.C.’s Failure 


But the European Defence Community failed. Proposed by the 
French, it was voted down by the French Assembly, after Ministers of 
the six countries had signed the agreement and four parliaments had 
ratified it. This does not alter my argument. 
is not that the E.D.C. failed in the end but that it got as far as it did. 
It shows how uncertain are the lines of the future in men’s minds: how 
wavering the old-established patterns of thought and action have. 
become. Indeed, I ought not to hide my opinion that the failure of 
the E.D.C. was by no means foreordained. The group of French states- 
men who made the proposal in 1950 were most successful in winning 
foreign support. But no national campaign was ever launched to per- 
suade the French people. There were nearly four years between the 
proposal and the vote of the Assembly. The time was not used. That is 
why the memory of the past was too strong for the revolutionary design © 
of the future. 

Lastly, there is Germany. Since 1949, when the west Germans again 


began to run their own affairs, they have worked: as no other western 


European people has worked. This sustained outburst of energy has been 
a major event in western Europe. It has made German recovery an 
accomplished fact. But this is not all. The west Germans now believe 
they have a future. In part, the belief is based on the bounding pulse 
of their own vitality. In part, it is based on the knowledge that western 
Germany is needed by the Atlantic Powers. The free and independent 
consent of a German Government is again a necessary element in the 
balance of world power. That the west Germans have a future is 
certain: what it will be is still obscure, to themselves and to others. For 


the present, German aspirations are large and vague; the steam gener- 


_. ated by their red-hot energy, the smoke which shows that once again 


the volcano has fire in its entrails. 

The British people have been hesitant and divided about Germany. 
Almost all of us have muttered to ourselves that we have been through 
this door before, twice in the half-century. Surely the right policy must 
be to stop German rearmament. It can be debated whether once it might 
have been. Now the time is past. It is our business to concentrate on a 
different question where the issues are still open. How can we make our 
policies effective so that, as the west Germans rearm, their company and 
the extent of their rearming promote the common peace rather than the 
common destruction ? 

This, then, is how I picture the changing forms of western Euro 
life. There is the ever-present consciousness of Europe divided, the 
decay of nationalism, the strong sense that life is provisional. Against 
this background three things endued with life and with power of growth 
stand out. This is the new context in which we have to think out our 


_ attitude to European affairs. My purpose is not to comment on 
ew particular policies which the British Government has pursued or might 
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about Europe. \ 
changed context. 


Wet within the eeotic Seep Uiity, of; a A peeales La 


- tradition? 


The surprising thing ~ 


account when, fr 


Sir aim is no grape to prevent th 
any preponderant Power in western Europe. It is to secure the 


I believe it to be in our Desens interest to ue te ee inst: E 
ments of political union, limited Psi hees but real, in western Europe. ee: 


Why Break with Tradition ?. : Se ae é r 
What is the justification for the change? — We are opposed to the 2 ey 
domination of western Europe by the Soviet Union. We have joined x 
Why should we - a 
Why break with 
There are two other sources from which an attempt to e: “4 
dominate western Europe might spring. Both are real possibilities: 
a Germany satisfying its supra-national aspirations in an expanding — 
Reich, and the communist parties of western Europe. Our interest is = 
to prevent both.” But by what means? Both Germany and these com- 
munist parties are already-in western Europe. We cannot, as in the bs 
case of the Soviet Union, join a defensive alliance to prevent their 
entry. Further, the Germans now believe in a future for Germany; Ps 
the communists have faith in the coming of communist society. The 
only way to modify or expel positive beliefs is by the force of another 
positive belief. It takes an idea to deal with an idea. But the only 


with our friends in the Atlantic Pact to prevent it. 
favour the predominance of any other Power? 


4 


- other positive idea in western Europe, the only other movement of 


thought which has power, is that of the unity of Europe. It already has 
had a political impact and altered the trend of events. It can take 
many forms but one element is constant, the positive reconciliation of 
Germany and France. Without that there is nothing. - P : 

It may be asked whether all this is necessary. The communist parties. 
in western Europe have not gained power in recent years: they have 
lost power. Western Germany has made an astounding recovery, but 
they are moving into the Atlantic Community. On inspection the fears 


_ dwindle: why go to such lengths to deal with them? But could Britain 
afford not to take a positive position? I do not think so. For the. 


objection really presupposes that, left to themselves, things in western 
Europe would go on much as they are. If the picture I have drawn is 
at all correct, they certainly will not. : 

But suppose our neighbours in western Europe were united | in this cr 
way, would not Britain be overshadowed? Not, I think, in the world 
of today, where our relations within the Commonwealth and with ~ 


the United States offset and balance our relationship with western — 


Europe. Politically and economically, we stand to gain, not lose, by tro. 


_having a strong and a prosperous neighbour across the Channel. If this ---- 
is the basic requirement of policy, there is something else about which © 


we have to be clear. We shall not be effective if we urge western Europe ; 
to act and make no contribution ourselves.: It is inadequate ss) ee 
stand on the touch- line and cheer. ae 
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Equal Risk Ze icra 
This is a difficult question. I do not think it can he decided {by 2 
generalities. For example, our friends in western Europe, particularly the 
French, are apt to urge us to come into full partnership with them. __ 
Some Americans take the same line. It is pointed out that the safety  _ 
of Britain depends on the security of western Europe. Given that there __ 
is a risk that Germany might again become a threat; the risk is equal 
for Britain and France. The answer must be that the policy we com- 
mend to France we should practise ourselves. Or, again, some of us 
often say that other nations of the Commonwealth ‘do not wish Britain ; 
to become too deeply committed in Europe. It might cut the Com- * 2 
monwealth ties. I am not contented with either of these answers. The 
position of Britain in the world is not the same as that of the continental rs 
countries of western Europe. And I have rarely, if ever, met Ministersor 
officials of Coannigeenits countries who wie to Briteh, commit veer! 
ments in Eu ie, ster) 


‘ Sit a J _— 
¥. 


political amie) in desert Serie reached: the pi 
At least this much, I think. When I lived in’ ‘Washington used 
sionally to sit for a few ‘minutes in Lafayette Sq ing < 
Peonayirenis Sea at the White Howes oe 


etary policy, with the power to tax. 
Ara we ask’ ourselves what we think about this picture, tro things, I 
* suggest, are clear. The first is that as a people we have not got that 


active sense of belonging to western Europe which would give a political 
_ basis for entering on a federal union with our friends. We feel we 
ie _ belong to the British Commonwealth, the other nations of which have 


) go to war. The second point is this, and it is equally a fact. We are’ 


, inevitably, involved ‘by the control of the « currency, monetary policy and 
0. tax, It follows. from” these facts about our state of mind 


> the power t 


me something. else: We often. talk of national sovereignty as if it were’ 
something precise, indivisible and. definite, something we possess or agree 


_ practical significance of our association with our friends in the same 
_ scale of the world balance of power. It is how the Atlantic Community 


Sere a rakepe they sat be decided ‘iecaty ea 
te of western Europe. - We are are positively involved together. ek Opens 
we sink or swim. 


Our attitude to western Bare should be based on this hard f ct. 


’ We should look round, in our empirical fashion, for ways of giving 


joined in with us ‘immediately, twice in this: ‘century, when we have had. 


nion i and at “the same time,- Sasciling the ‘currency E 


responsible for the great success of the negotiations for a Western — 
European Union. I should like to feel sure that our thoughts were 
~ equally positive about the Coal and Steel Community. Up to the present. 
we have stood aloof and maintained relations with it through a mission 
as though it were a foreign Power. In my opinion it would be to our 
advantage if we made an: agreement for country membership. We are — 
~ in a good position, for our steel industry is efficient and highly com- 
petitive> And when one looks ahead, we are in fact positively involved 
by many aspects of the work of the Community, markets, = for 


© 


not. “prepared 1 to let anyone but’ ourselves settle-our- social »policies, our ~~ 
Se ‘policies about employment, and; in the modern state, these policies are’ 


that ‘we are not in a condition to enter a European federation. But there 


involvement and giving real effect to it in something this way was 


é capital investment, wise policies in boom or slump. 


__ to surrender. This doesnot fit the way the world works today. “We, and — 
other nations, too, are at once independent and dependent. This is the. 


and Nato operate. We have recognised this in our relations with western — 


- Europe, ~in the North Atlantic Treaty, in the original Brussels Pact, 
apa in the new: ‘linge to oie ier Union. Our life and rape are not 
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e a Pos | The Gentle, Anarchists—IL 


e have seen how Britain by taking a positive, not.a negative, atti- 
tude, by recognising the plain facts of her positive invoi:vement in the 


life and security of her neighbours, has taken her place as a leader in 


western Europe. This was our place at the end of the war. It has not 


always been so since. Yet it is the place we ought to occupy. If we 


continue to do so, we shall find that, far from weakening, it reinforces 
our position in the world.—Home Service 
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= 


_ the attitude of. mind. of the people. I. call ‘the. gentle 


I. said that, I was :not thinking about the threat of another and even 
more disastrous world war.-I was.even assuming that such a war can 
‘be avoided. Our world may be able to live in peace divided between 
_ two vast and terribly armed power systems. 


in reports, but persons? It is persons who experience life, and the 
7 Re icant value of the society in which they live depends upon the 
’ quality of that experience. This is something we are always forgetting, 
q _and indeed great efforts are made to help us to overlook it. But there 
are questions we should be for ever asking: \What is happening to 
personality? What is the quality of our experience? If a society cannot 
2 pass their test, then all its plans for social security, all its higher wages 
and shorter hours, all its marvels of science and invention, all. its 
_ gadgets and comforts and conveniences, all its national and civic pomp 
and parades, are of little or no account. We know that we have a far 
longer expectation of life than our forefathers had; but we must still 

ask ourselves: What kind of life? 
Now let me explain why we think there is not rm time left. In 
former ages the world consisted of a number of societies slowly evolv- 
_ ing, each experimenting with some different way of life. Out of these 
came the varied treasures of wisdom and art that our libraries and 
; _ museums have inherited. But now it seems as if there were only one 
experiment, one society, and the whole world were moving in one 
direction. Some people will deny this. They will ask us to look at 
_ America and Russia glaring defiance at each other, two enormous’ com- 
oe - peting, challenging systems. But it is one of the ironies of our time 
that these furious antagonists are much alike in many important respects, 
-. and are'more or less hurrying in the same direction, taking with them 
most of the smaller and older communities. Moreover, in this one-way 
_. movement of our society there seems to be a terrifying acceleration. 
i _ Wherever we are going, we are going there faster and faster. Mean- 
while certain things are happening enroute, and very soon, if we do 


4. ae the end of my. previous. talk*, in rbicit I Bed to. express . 


_ But what will happen to people, real people—not labour units, figures. 


7 anarchists’, I. said that we have not much time left us if . 
-we want to make sure that power serves people. When — 


_ this system: Only a-few older men and women, who remember travelling 


not like those things, it will be too: late’ to do: anything about them.*— ~ 
At will be too. late because we shall not even want to do anything - 


line. against power. There are two main reasons for this defeat. The 
first is the sacrifice of individual liberty and responsibility to the inter- 


about them..A man shut up in a prison may try hard to escape if he 


still remembers the sunlight and fresh air and free life outside. But - 
if a man has forgotten the world beyond the-walls, if he comes to think . 
that the prison is the world, then he will not even want to escape. — 


I do not pretend our situation is as desperate as that, but it follows 
the same pattern. . 
We have not much time because personality is losing all along the 


ests of power, especially the state. The second is the rapid development 


of what are called mass communications. We will come to these later. 
Now let us consider the loss of individual liberty and responsibility. 
Please do not imagine that party politics come into this. Viewed from 
this level party politics are mostly a sham fight. Even in this country 
the ordinary citizen is handled in a fashion that would have goaded 
his ancestors into instant rebellion. The most elementary rights are 
denied people even in the so-called democracies. As for the communist 
countries, the mass of the people only exist by the gracious permission 
of the party in power. This is probably the most outrageous confidence- 
trick swindle of all time. The party boss decides everything for every- 
body, which means in fact that the whole flowering of human life is 
being rigidly controlled. And even in the west, political and economic 


power are ruthlessly cutting down the area of an individual’s responsi- 


bility for his or her own life. Men of my own generation had more 
control over their own lives when they were in their teens than they 
have today as elderly men. As for younger men, they have forgotten 


or they haye never known the rights that have been lost. They take 


political and bureaucratic regimentation for granted. 
Here is a comparatively simple test case: the passport system. I have 


never heard a member of the younger generation question and challenge 


abroad before the first world war, when no passports were necessary, 


growl about them now and again. What does it matter? After all, 


having to produce a passport is only a very minor inconvenience, and 
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effect to it. I think it means neither joining a political union nor re- . 
jecting it; but taking out what I shall call a country paparreaat 

We pay our subscription and take on our obligations, but not the full 
subscription or all the obligations of the regular members, our conti- 
nental neighbours. It seems to me that | recognition | of our positive 


_ any honest citizen can besity ‘obtain one. But t i say ‘this i is to miss hae 
point of the whole system. If a man cannot leave his'country without — and fa 
showing a passport, then his government has him completely under its ~ history, science. 


arrested, to prevent his escape, to restrict his movements. All it has to 


- Danger from Mass Communications 


thumb. For it need not charge him with any crime, need not have him 


do is to take his passport away from him, perhaps on the excuse that 
there is some irregularity about it, and then he has no nes of getting 


out of the country. 


Rubber Stamp and Human Happiness 

This is precisely what has happened over and over again in totali- — 
tarian countries—yes, and in countries that are said not to be totali- 
tarian. Some of the most heartrending scenes I have ever witnessed 
have been in passport and visa offices, where wretched human beings, 
their ‘lives a misery, have dashed themeslves against the ruthless 
machinery of bureaucracy, so that one longed to tear down such places, 
wipe them off the face of the earth. After you have seen the very life 
drain out of a man’s face because the bit of paper he held out was 
refused its rubber stamp, you would never again regard the passport 
and visa system as a mere minor inconvenience. It begins to create a 
world in which official papers and rubber stamps are more enperseney 
than the hope and happiness of human beings. 

- When I was young, we read or heard about such things happening 
in Tsarist Russia, and they seemed as remote from our lives as the 
pack of wolves following a sleigh. But now we all accept such control 
almost without question. We take it for granted that we cannot move 
about the world without obtaining all manner of bureaucratic permits. 
We assume that we live by permission of our respective governments, 
that man exists for the state and not the state for man. 7 

This one example—and it would be easy to find plenty of others— 
shows how far and how fast we have travelled, not from some imaginary 
and ideal civil liberty but from those rights of the individual we actually 
possessed forty years ago. It may be argued that in practice, and not 


‘theory, the loss of such rights is hardly felt by the mass of people. 


That may be true. Perhaps it is only exceptional persons who really 
suffer from the loss of such rights, who feel-deeply the restriction of 
their liberty. But it is these exceptional persons who make the greatest 
contribution to our civilisation. Ultimately it is from their creative 
force and originality that we derive our supreme benefits, and these will 
soon dwindle if we allow political and bureaucratic minds to estimate © 
the value of creative force and originality. In any event, the funda- 
mental evil remains—that human beings are compelled to adapt them- 
selves to the machinery of power, that we are in danger of losing 


sight of what the whole thing is about; that instead of persons coming © 


first, the state comes first, or industry, or scientific development, or 


_ just sheer general lunacy. Organisation and machinery, which should 


be our servants and not our masters, demand we should adapt ourselves 


to. them. Impatient idiot voices begin to tell us our fundamental 


humanity is in the way. There most be more and more adaptation of 
us to them. 


This brings me to the second reason why personae is in danger 
of defeat, and why we have so little time left. As I said before, this is 
the very rapid recent progress of what are called mass communications: 
the popular press, films, radio, television. These are not bad in them- 
selves—if I thought they were I would not be using one of them now— 
but they can be dangerous because of their enormous influence, especi- 


ally on the young and impressionable; because they mostly demand 


vast capital resources and are difficult to use by small independent 
groups; because they immensely enlarge and strengthen the instruments 


_ of power. So they tend to stifle rather than encourage whatever makes 


for variety and experiment in living, independence of mind, adven- 
turousness of the spirit, the triumphant life of the imagination. Even 
when the people who control them are well-intentioned, they can do 
harm because they: are too big, too noisy, too costly, too complicated 
in their elaborate techniques and machinery, too impersonal. And at 
their worst, when deliberately exploited for an ignoble purpose, they 
subordinate genuine personality to the mass mind and mass values, 


_ producing more and more regimentation in political, social and cultural ” 
- life. They become the voice of a world of standardisation and mass. 


production both in work and play. Wrongly used, to serve power, 
political or financial, and catching and holding, as they do, vast num- 
bers of the young, they tend to create a passive-minded public unwil- 
ling to make the slightest effort. 


“make any effort whatever to understand them. The same 


_ that is getting out of sane control. Lost in its elaboration, even some — 


P. 
the Joes and Mamies in every American aan town | 


can be seen in large sections of the popular press, whi 
all our educational programmes, appeals on a much lower level oe ; 
it used to do. sh its worst unis new mass culture seems to have i 


this, cally aed in ‘the main this is ier pe nia ms ae a nae ro 
results of their hypnosis, with its sad de-personalising effect, are now 
to be found here and are alarmingly evident in America. A lot of 
people may be cleaner, neater, and quieter than they used to be, but 
they also seem sillier and emptier, as if character were beginning OZ 
drain away. A society might offer a wonderland of mechanical marvels _ 
and yet fail disastrously because it consists of people who are losing — 
their zest, imagination, joy, and awe, and are filled with boredom and = 
melancholy, and begin to think and act more like slaves than like free 

men. Here, in the development of all these instruments of. power which — 

threaten personality itself, is the danger. We must face it while we 

~ still have the wits to recognise that it is a danger. : 
a conclusion, please remember I have not been attempting a com- 

plete picture of our age, which has in it much that is both new and 
good, I have deliberately concentrated on those aspects of it that seem 
menacing to some of us. We do not imagine that we are the victims of 
plots, that bad men are doing all this. It is the machinery of power 
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men of goodwill begin to forget the essential humanity this machinery 

should be serving. They are now so busy testing, analysing, and report- 
ing on the bath water that they cannot remember having thrown the 
baby out of the window. To call attention to such lapses is both the — 
pleasure and ue duty of the gentle SBREEHISE —Home Service ‘ 
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Beyond ihe Classroom ae 


How many different words are there Sri " 
Beyond the too high walls from which ~ ‘ate 

A pencil-scribbled eye can stare 

bee more malice than a witch? 


“The classroom atows cruelly show Sal re 
Outside the walls another wall: — sats + 

- Whichever way the eye may go (eee rm 
ae world of houses grows too tall; bes aig 2 ES: 


= ‘Though what climbs taller is the sky eeapers vee 
~ That any child who wants may claim _ 
‘By looking far enough and high pe 
ae te ; Or Eeapty giving it aname, — . ae oa 
“This Sind et prison for the free 
Yet makes up part of what is missed 
By hazard or in poverty in? ‘ 
In homes where lack or luck persist. : 


The playground bibs them free like ‘akon z yes 
Which share their liberty with stone , i. Cae 
And iron; each differently believes : 
The place the same, that’s his alone. — 


Ask for an image from each eye: 
Whatever changes one from one | 

In colour, all the children cry 
A world of houses to the sun, 


Babin the doors you cannot know J ga 8 ua 
The variations of their lives; one : 
_ Whose love is welcome, or whose ‘ a® 
Is ent about with tears and knives. Jy 


a Cabinet. Minister; 

_ - Exchequer and Leader of ‘the : 
- House. of Commons. In such 
a time and> with such oppor- 


_ fit himself. to play a leading ~ 


ee: as ce Sa hae : »s 
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Churchill: the International Statesman 


An appreciation by LORD SAMUEL, broadcast in the European Service of the B.B.C. 


E study the history of the past, but we make the history 

of the future. Sometimes we recognise a man among us 

who stands out in a special degree as a maker of history. 

Here, we say, is a great man, who deals with great affairs 
in a great way. Without him the course of events would have been 
different. He will leave his stamp upon his time. His name will live on 
to future generations. 

Such a man is Winston Churchill. He was born into a dynamic age; 
an age of changes, widespread and rapid; a seething age of new ideas, 
global wars, and vast up- 
heavals. And he was born with 
a personal status that opened 
to him wide opportunities— 
member of a family illustrious 
in English history; descendant 
of the Duke of Marlborough, 
the greatest military com- 
mander of his day. His own 
father had been one of the 
leaders of a powerful party; 
for a 
short time Chancellor of the 


tunities, Churchill set out to 


part in public affairs. . 
He was late in maturing. 
One of the best of schools had 
failed to give him more than 
the rudiments of an education. 
With difficulty he passed. the 
tests to qualify for an. officer’s 
commission in. the _cavalry.--. 
Realising his own deficiencies, 
he employed in intensive study 
the many idle -hours of a 
subaltern’s life on an Indian 
station in times of peace. 
Whilé making some acquaint- 
ance with the Greek philo- 
sophers, his main study was 
history. But not history as a 
science: it was history as a 
dramatic record of the fortunes 
of men and of nations that 
fired his imagination, shaped 
his ambitions, and set the 
course of his life. He ex- 
changed. whenever he’ could. 


: 1 id - -to him on his eightieth birthday ~ by: 
the routine duties of a’ regi- : 


~ mental officer: for special: ser- - 


. . 


The portrait, by Graham Sutherland, of Sir Winston; Churchill which-was presented 


past and ‘present -members- of both Houses -of 
Parliament: 


vice in whatever parts of the: world exciting things were happening ; and 


soon abandoned.a military career altogether and devoted. himself to 


- politics. By that time he had formed an individual English, style of 


writing, adapting Gibbon and Macaulay to. the purposes of a war corre- 


‘spondent. and military historian. He now trained himself in public 


speaking and a knowledge of politics; became. a candidate on the Con- 
servative side; and, after a first unsuccessful contest, was elected to 
Parliament at the age of twenty-five, ~ ; 

When I first entered the House of Commons, in 1902, Churchill 
had been there for two years, and was already making his way 
towards the front rank of debaters. With several others of the 
ablest of the young Conservative members, he was being swept along 
by the buoyant tide of national opinion which was surging at that 
time towards Liberalism. Finally he ‘ crossed the floor’; and when the 


historic general election of January 1906 carried the Liberals into 
power with an overwhelming majority in the House of Commons, 
Churchill was there as one of the. Liberal members for Manchester. 
In the Campbell-Bannerman Government that had just been formed I 
found myself his colleague among the Under-Secretaries. He came into 
the Cabinet in 1907; and I in 1909, after Asquith had become Prime 
Minister. We were ministerial colleagues continuously for ten years. 
Of those Cabinets, Winston Churchill and I are now the only survivors. 
The main purpose of that Administration was to carry into law 
a drastic programme of social 
and constitutional reform. In 
this Churchill, as President of 
the Board of Trade and then 
as Home Secretary, had a full 
share; drafting and carrying 
through Parliament several of 
the most important measures. 
But from 1911 onwards, the 
main centre of interest was 
shifting from the domestic to 
the international scene. Ger- 
many, with an army that was 
by far the most- powerful in 
~- the- world, was now -actively 
engaged in building up a navy. 
which should be second to 
none... Our Government was 
bound to . make provision 
against so- dangerous a threat. 
Reluctantly we had to divert 
large sums from social welfare 
to national defence.. The navy 
in particular had to be strongly 
reinforced and. brought into a 
condition of instant readiness. 
To carry these. measures 
through,. the Prime Minister 
transferred Churchill from the 
Home Office to the Admiralty. 
The work was done effectively 
and at high speed. When Ger- 
many launched her aggression 
in 1914 the fleet was ready; 
and, throughout that long and 
arduous struggle, succeeded— 
though sometimes only just 


succeeded—in fulfilling its 
duty. 

From that time, forty years 
ago, to the present day, 


Churchill’s life as a statesman 
has, been mainly devoted to 
international affairs, with the 
consequential measures necessary -at- home. Great. dangers have con- 
fronted our country, first from-one quarter, then from another. Our 
task hasbeen to unite. with others in order to secure the common 
safety and preserve the. general peace. During ten years of that period 
Churchill had no direct share in the conduct of affairs: having left 
the Liberals, he had fallen out with the Conservatives, and being in 
complete disagreement with the Socialists, he was excluded from power. 
As to the other thirty years, his doings are known to all and need-no 
recounting. 

In surveying the career of a statesman, the question to be asked at 
every stage and at every point is—were his judgements right? Were 
his actions justified? Ability, eloquence, brilliance, are admirable 
qualities, no doubt; persistence, persuasiveness are valuable, too; 

(continued on page 963) 
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European Masters of the Eighteenth Century 


By L. D. ETTLINGER ; 


E cannot help but associate certain styles in art with certain 
centuries even if we know that history recognises no such 
magic boundaries. We like to think that our sense of a 
neatly ordered ‘ decimal system ’ of history is more than an 
artfully-contrived set of pigeon-holes. As far as the eighteenth century 
is concerned history almost proves us right. The robustness of the 
Baroque gives way to the gentler graces of Rococo; the grandeur of a 
Pietro da Cortona is followed by the elegant exuberance of G. B. 
Tiepolo, the pomposity of Lebrun 
by the more intimate charm of 
Boucher. As to the end of the 
century there is little doubt: we 
come upon some fundamental 
break in the tradition just before 
1800 when, almst painfully 
aware of the innovations of a 
David, we are made to feel the 
wilting of an artistic sensibility. 

An exhibition like the one at 
the Royal Academy confronts us 
again and again with one facet of 
the eighteenth century: Rococo is 
much more than a manner of 
decoration, it is the outcome of 
a creative process which makes 
exacting demands on a highly 
sensitive eye. The evocative 
power of Watteau’s brush, the 
smoky tenderness of Gains- 
borough, or the _ transparent 
luminosity of Boucher’s colour 
require a rare imaginative effort 
on the part of the beholder. If 
this is virtuoso art—and much of 
Guardi, Fragonard, and Oudry is 
just this—it is virtuoso art of the 
highest order which never exists 
for its own sake but acts as an 
enchanting stimulus to our own 
imagination. 

We must be grateful to the 
President of the Royal Academy 
for the zest and energy with 
which he has assembled yet again 
a rich exhibition from three con- 
tinents and we should not forget 
the many lenders who consented 
to entrust their treasures to the 
meteorological vagaries of a 
London winter. Wisely the exhi- 
bition has been confined to paintings and drawings, except for the splen- 
did Boucher tapestries, which we owe to the generosity of H.M. the 
King of Sweden. They are hung in full view of anyone coming up the 
stairs, sounding a fanfare before the show proper. 

The first two galleries are devoted to painters of five different 
nationalities and such motley themes as portraiture, still-life, genre, 
and vistas. But a Reynolds hardly looks its best if flanked by two 
Canalettos, and Hogarth makes a strange bedfellow for Liotard. It 
is Gallery III which for the first time brings to the visitor the full 
lustre of the eighteenth century: the unusually large Guardis which 
seem to prove the contention that real art can be enlarged to almost 
any scale; the spectacular ‘ Banquet of Cleopatra’ by Tiepolo (from 
Melbourne), indeed the next best thing to a Venetian ceiling transported 
to Piccadilly; the Gainsboroughs which confidently hold their own in 
this galaxy. Only these exquisife masterpieces redeem the uncomfort- 
able hanging of this ill-shaped room which—to be fair—may never 


‘ Portrait of a Boy’, by Nicolas Bernard Lépicié (1735-1784): The Hague 
From the exhibition at the Royal Academy 


make a satisfactory gallery. Boucher with the ‘ Toilet of Venus’ from 
Stockholm and the ‘Aurora and Cephalus’ from Nancy dominates 
Gallery IV showing that he had qualities as a designer and painter 
which we only too often overlook while we are captivated by his 
eroticism. Zoffany’s stiff prettiness and the elegance of Largilliére show 
up the flashiness of Lawrence. Wilson and Stubbs set the tone for the 
next room, the latter’s “Gimcrack’ with its curiously precarious com- 
position, its subtlety of drawing and delicacy of colour serving as a 
useful reminder that this most 
English of English painters was a 
true child of his century. Rooms 
VI to IX are mainly devoted to 
French masters among whom 
Greuze, with a vivid portrait, 
Oudry, and the always enchanting 
Lépicié must be honourably men- 
tioned, but we sadly miss any true 
representative of that art which 
was propagated by Diderot in his 
Salons. Watteau, however, and 
Fragonard represent Rococo 
France entrancingly, and the 
former’s large canvas from the 
Banque de France makes us 
realise why Diderot likened this 
master’s works to dreams. Either 
taken from afar as a peep into a 
magic world, or inspected from 
close quarters for its miraculous 
technique this masterpiece holds 
us spellbound. Watteau is well 
represented by many beautiful 
drawings and such characteristic 
paintings as those from Dulwich 
and Edinburgh. 

The remaining rooms are filled 
with an- ill-assorted medley of 
Italians (though we look in vain 
for Crespi or Magnasco), Aus- 
trians, Germans (without any- 
thing by Graff, Tischbein, or 
Zick) and Spaniards. True, there 
are such pearls as. Mengs’ ‘ Self- 
portrait’ from Liverpool, or 
Goya’s ‘Don Leandro’ from the 
Academy of San Fernando, but the 
exhibition fails to do justice to 
Goya, while Menendez, a reac- 
tionary harking back to the Sei- 
cento, is over-represented 

We are warned against expecting ‘a comprehensive and balanced 
showing of eighteenth-century art’ and it would be churlish to main- 
tain that we have not been offered something very considerable. But 
an exhibition of some 600 works could without loss have striven for a 
little more balance. We have had opportunities before to see Canalettos 
so that there was no need to show forty now. It would perhaps have 
required superhuman self-denial, but how much more forceful would 
have been an eighteenth-century florilegium using, say, only half the 
available galleries, or allowing pictures to be spaced further apart. 

Still, the visitor will come away exhilarated by much that he has 
seen and with many observations to muse about. Reynolds may lose a 
little in stature and find himself with Batoni and other upholders of a 
dying academic tradition, but Gainsborough splendidly takes his place 
with the great masters of the Rococo. One thing stands out clearly; the 
lasting impression of this art does not stem from different national 
contributions but from the international character of its refinement. 
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Nr “the. previous talk’, ti gave some account of the materials 
«I want here to survey briefly some of the discussions that have 
i followed the « discoveries and to indicate some aspects of the signi- 
ficance of all the new material that has come to light. I must preface 


_ published, and most of what has been published comes from Qumran 
- and from the sect which occupied the Qumran monastery before the 
earlier of the two destructions to which I referred. I shall therefore be 

=~ % concerned here only with the Rube pgicnel, so far as it is vee. known. 
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; Datins. the Discoveries. Pars ni S< : 
__ From the first announcement of ‘the agiartny sharp controversy 

broke 0 out on the question of the date of the texts brought to light. The 
531s archaeologists who examined Cave One stated categorically that every- 
thing must have been deposited in. the cave at about 100 B.c., and 
therefore all the texts must be older than this. On the other hand some 


scholars declared that on internal evidence the texts could be shown 
to have been composed in the Middle Ages, and to be perhaps 1,000 


_ years younger than the archaeologists claimed. Palaeographically this 
_ Tate dating raised difficulties, since the writing is, certainly much older 
i than that of the Zadokite Fragments, which have long been dated to 

the tenth and eleventh or twelfth centuries of our era. Some palaeo- 

; graphers claimed to be able to date the manuscripts with. considerable 
precision from the second century B.c. to the first century A.D., while 


others vigorously disputed this. For a time, therefore, a whole series’ 


of dates was offered, ranging from the second or even third century B.c. 
; down to the Middle Ages, and almost everyone: who wrote on the 
Scrolls offered a different opinion. 


of, the composition of the non-Biblical texts contained in our manu- 


scripts, the date of the copying of the particular manuscripts which. 


have come down to us, and the date of the deposit in the cave. There 
is no reason to suppose that the Scrolls are the authors’. autographs, 
_and therefore an interval must be postulated between composition and 
copying, and another interval between copying and deposit in the caves. 
_ _ This latter interval in some cases might have been considerable, in 
view of the evidence of long use and wearing which the manuscripts 


each of which was really addressed to but one of the questions, The 
archaeological approach offered a terminus ante quem for composition 
and copying, but its evidence was insecure, and, as will be noted, its 


graphy of the period, and it could claim only to fix the copying of 
the texts. Here I may mention the radiocarbon test, which was applied 
- to a sample of the wrapping of the Scrolls. It was easy to point out 
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that a single test could not provide a result which could be relied on 
with confidence, and in any case it left a wide margin for the dating 
of the time when the material of which the wrapping was made was 
growing. The third approach was on the basis of the contents of the 
texts, and at best it could offer evidence on the date of composition 


~ 


of the works. But here so much is obscure that certainty is unattainable, 


and widely different solutions were offered. 
oe 
ip? tion No Reliable Solution? 
Some scholars were content to show that none of thése approaches 
_ could give a reliable solution of the problems of the Scrolls, and to 
dismiss them all. While none could pin-point the date of the com- 
position, copying, or hiding of the Scrolls, they could together exclude 
: es some answers to the questions. For if the archaeological dating of the 
2 deposit could not be fixed so early as was at first done, the possible 
- ran range of that dating was not indefinitely wide. Again, if palaeography 
uld not be we — ee adene for eM tie there was a range 
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the New Testament 


cane | ‘The second of two talks on the Dead ‘Sea ies by H. ‘i. ROWLEY 


- discovered in the caves of Qumran, Murabba‘at, and El Mird. 


_ this by the reminder that much of the material has not yet been 


Three questions were constantly being erated These were the date 


show. Further, there were three main approaches to these questions, 


first conclusions were speedily retracted. The palaeographical approach — 
was inconclusive because so little was known of the Hebrew palaeo- 


offered a. range, and since this was not inconsistent with the results 
obtainable from the other approaches it could bring a confirming element 


to the discussion. Similarly the contents could not give a certain dating » 


for the historical events referred to in the texts, but could offer a range 
of reasonable probability. The. overlap of these ranges of probability 
had a cumulative value, and could Teasonably be used to limit the area — 
of disagreement. 

“It is still unhappily impossible to speak of any general agreement, 
‘but the area of reasonable disagreement has been considerably narrowed. 
‘When the archaeologists excavated the monastery and found a jar 
precisely like those of Cave One beside evidence of the Roman period, 
‘they immediately retracted their earlier view and moved the date of 
the deposit of the Scrolls in the cave down to the Jewish War of 
A.D. 66-70. In the former talk I said that I was at first inclined to doubt 
whether we could be so precise and to think the deposit might have 
taken place in the time of Bar Cochba’s revolt. The subsequent work 
of excavation seems to exclude this, and to confirm the archaeologists’ 
view that the Qumran texts were all deposited in the caves in the time 
of the Jewish War of A.D. 66-70. This would seem to rule out all the 
later dates, though there are still scholars who are unwilling to abandon 
them. Dr. J. L. Teicher believes the deposit in the caves took place 
at the time of Diocletian’s persecution at the beginning of the fourth 
century A.D., while Professor Driver’s dating of the Scrolls would also 
require the rejection of the view of the archaeologists. The evidence 
seems to me to be now so strong that no dating of these texts later 
than A.D. 66-70 is likely to stand. — ‘ 


The *Teacher of Righteousness’ ° 

This still leaves considerable room for disagreement. Some of the 
-texts, which reflect the ideas and the history of the sect, speak of the 
Teacher of Righteousness, who was the great leader of the sect, and 
who is believed to have given it its organisation, and perhaps to have 
composed some of its hymns. The Zadokite Work issued from the same 
sect, and this is confirmed by the finding of fragments of that work 
in the Qumran caves. In that work also we find references to the 
Teacher of Righteousness, It would appear from this work that the sect 
had existed as a pious group, groping like blind men and without 


adequate guidance, for some twenty years before God raised up for 
them the Teacher of Righteousness. To place him in his historical 
setting, however, by the allusions contained in our texts is by no means 


easy, and various solutions to this problem have been offered. 
_ The view for which I have argued is that he lived in the early part of 
the second century B.c. A second view is that he lived at the end of that 


- century, in the time of Alexander Jannaeus. A third view is that he lived 


in the middle of the first century B.c. For this third view Professor 
Dupont-Sommer has been the doughtiest advocate. At first this view 
aroused strong, and even heated, opposition, but today it attracts a larger 
measure of support than either of the other two views. It does not seem 
to me to solve all the problems, .and I still think the second century 
date is more likely. Recently the second century date has been advocated 
by Abbé Michel in a substantial study. His work was independent of 
mine, and he had no knowledge of mine until his own was written, and 
he argues the case with greater fullness than I. This view brings the 
critical years of the formation and organisation of the sect into the 
stormy period that included the Maccabaean rising, and puts the com- 


- position of the sect’s writing in the same general period as that of 


several of the apocalyptic works which must be brought into relation 
with them, and fragments of which have been found in the caves. In 
a survey such as this, however, it would be unfair for me to conceal 
the fact that this view does not win the majority of suffrages today. 


All of these views assign the Teacher of Righteousness, to the pre- 


Christian period. The view of Dr. Teicher is that the Scrolls come 
from the Jewish-Christian sect of the Ebionites, and that the Teacher 
of Righteousness is none other than Jesus, while the person who is 
referred to in the texts as the Wicked Priest is Paul, here represented 
as the enemy of the Teacher of Righteousness. This view has found 
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little substantial following, a 


_ requires for the date of the deposit. of the Scrolls in the caves a date 
much later than that evidence requires. It must, however, be given a 
_ place in a survey of current discussions. 

This carries us on to the question of the identification of the sect of 


the Scrolls. If the Ebionite view is rejected, what other alternatives are 


there? Those scholars who advocated the view that the Scrolls were of 
‘medieval origin held that they came from Karaite circles. The Karaites 
were an unorthodox Jewish sect that arose in the eighth century of our 
era, and that certainly held many views in common~with our sect. es i 
have a'ready said that the medieval view can be no longer maintained, 
but with its rejection some explanation of the links with the Karaites — 
is called for. Such an explanation can be offered. For, about A.D. 800, 
_a cave containing manuscripts was found near the Dead Sea, and it is 
possible that this was one of the Qumran caves in which texts similar 
to those now discovered were found, and that the texts then found — 
came into the hands of Karaites. The Zadokite Work may have been 


amongst them and have been copied by Karaites and by them trans- — 
mitted to Egypt, where the medieval copies of this work came to be ~ 


deposited in the Cairo Genizah. It is not without significance that other, 
Karaite works were also found in that Genizah. 


“Probable Connection with the Essenes 

__ If we reject these views in favour of a sect of pre-Christian origin, 
all probability points to a sect associated with the Essenes, Early after 
the discovery of the Scrolls an identification with the Essenes was 
advocated. This was taken up by Professor Dupont-Sommer and 


advocated by him with characteristic energy. On the other hand, some ~ 


‘scholars have pointed out differences between the ideas and practices 
of the sect, as reflected in our texts, and those of the Essenes as they 
are known to us from writings of the first century A.D. According to 


Josephus, the Essenes were already in existence in the second century 
B.C. It is possible that the sect of the Scrolls was either a group from _ 


which the Essenes developed or a closely related group, and that in 


either case the texts have come down to us through the Essenes. 


Differences of idea and practice may be accounted for by the earlier 


point at which we catch them in these texts, as compared with the» 
references in Philo and Josephus and Pliny, all witnesses of the first — 


century of our era. 

Reference was made in the previous talk to the significance a the 
newly recovered texts for the textual criticism of the Old Testament. 
It has commonly been held that the received Hebrew text was fixed 


by the Massoretes some centuries after the beginning of the Christian 


era, and that it must often deviate from the original text. The Greek 
_ version known as the Septuagint was prepared before the beginning of 
our era, and it often witnesses to a different text, and scholars appeal 


to it and to other ancient versions for support for emendations of the. 
Hebrew. Further they often resort to conjectural emendation, where no 


version offers support. It should be remembered that the oldest Hebrew — 
manuscripts hitherto known, apart from such a fragment as the Nash 
Papyrus, is centuries younger than our oldest Greek manuscripts. Now, 
however, we have at our disposal manuscripts or fragments of manu- 
scripts many centuries older than those hitherto known. They will give 
us important evidence as to the type of Hebrew text current in Palestine 


at about the beginning of our era. Even fragmentary manuscripts are. 
of importance here. If, in the passages that could be checked, they 


uniformly supported the Massoretic tradition, or uniformly supported — 
the Greek tradition, this would be of the first significance. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. Sometimes we find the one and sometimes the 
other supported, and sometimes a modern conjectural-emendation finds 
its support here, while at other times we find _Teadings hitherto 
unknown. 

It seems likely from all that is so fe known that our respect for 
the Massoretic text will be increased. Even before the discovery of 


these texts there was a mood of greater respect for it amongst scholars 


than prevailed a generation ago. In some quarters this has been 


sal praaenerated into a claim that it is virtually inviolable. The Old Testa- 


ment quotations found in the New are evidence of a first-century tradi- 
tion not always identical with the Massoretic reading, and the text 


_ found in the Scrolls differs sufficiently often from the latter to render 


_ the claim of inviolability doubtful. On the other hand the Scrolls 
cannot possibly establish the general superiority of the Septuagint to 
the Massoretic Hebrew. One has only to read a sustained passage in ~ 


et 4 the eect: to realise its general inferiority. Nevertheless the Greek may 
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and it seems to me to regetes on the Potten: preserve : 
archaeological evidence, apart from other considerations, since it readings are 


- more to their study, and are realising that they are of prim im 


_ Textual criticism. can never Dba a matter of a rule 
can reasonably be expected is that the Scrolls will 
gay ae of sexes criticism and premcy ‘some new | 


or te New Testament. New Testament ates are. 


ance to them. Professor Dupont-Sommer at first sugg 
Teacher of | Righteousness was the forerunner and mo 
_ Whom he described as ‘ an astonishing reincarnation of the T¢ 
_ Righteousness.’. Others carried this further and claimed tha’ 

eet but copy. the Teacher of Righteousness and TEOGe 


Geld Runself agree. Phere are, “however, Gianinceable links of i 
and practice between the sect of the Scrolls and the early Church 
it is becoming clear that Christianity took up ideas and Practices 4 
already current. That the Early Church owed much to the apocalyptic % oa 
works of the inter-testamental period has long been recognised, and — 3 
the kinship between the sect of the Scrolls and those apocalyptic circles 
_-does not need to be stressed. The number of fragments _ of those 
apocalyptic works and of similar works found in the caves” 
eloquent testimony to ‘this, What the new texts do is to add to 
knowledge of such works, and to give us more precise insight into the 
life and faith of one of the groups that cherished them. That the sect of — 
the Scrolls was a far less dynamic group than the Church of the New © a 
Testament is certain; but its expressions and ideas peace to aes a 
been taken up and invested with a new” meaning. oh 
It was already known that there were various Jewish ; groups in “iat 
age, more or less akin to one another. but each emphasising its own Pe 
special variety of belief and practice, and these all form part of the — 
background of Christianity. What the new Scrolls do is to supplement , es 
our knowledge of one of these groups and to tell us about its organisaz 
tion: The Manual of Discipline tells us. something of the organised 
communal life of the sect, and of the»authority of the leader of each 
group, who has been compared by some with the Christian Bishop. 
The communal meal of the sect has been likened to the Last Supper, 
while a number of: links of thought have been collected between the ~ 
fourth Gospel and the Scrolls. A Dutch Catholic scholar has ventured 
the opinion that St. Luke knew the Scrolls or kindred documents. As = 
our acquaintance with the writings of the sect increases, it is probable 
that New Testament students will find increasing profit from their 
study. Professor Albright has expressed the opinion that our new know- ie * 
ledge ‘bids fair to revolutionise our approach to the beginnings of — 
Christianity ’. While I would use more restrained language than this, I 
would emphasise the great importance of these texts for the student 
of the New Testament, and would say that they are likely to be much © 
more significant for the study of the inter-testamental period and of the — 3d 
New Testament than for the study of the Old Testament—though I 
have already said that fey are of real Beste for that alos poet 
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Memorable for Biblical Study a : = ae 
That discussion will go on for many years is certain, and it mina be ua 
‘long before anything approaching a consensus of opinion can be ia 
on some of the problems. New evidence may appear which will require re 
a modification of views which seem to be gaining ground. For until all a a 
_ the evidence is published we must continue to be ready to adapt | our 
theories to the fresh light that becomes available. But it seems im- __ 
-probable that anything will overturn the view that the Qumran material — 
comes from a pre-Christian sect and was hidden in the caves early mae 
the Christian era, and that it offers us evidence of the first importance | et 
on the development of Jewish sects and on the background of the Ne oy 
Testament. Students of the Old Testament and of the New will id 
here material for fruitful study which will in different ways serve them, he 
and will make the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls memorable for 
Biblical study for a a dong time.—Third Eearonmhs < p 
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News from a Roman Suburb 


By BERNARD WALL 


ONTEVERDE VECCHIO is the name of the suburb ultra-modern blocks of flats that the layman calls ‘ Corbusier ’. When a 
where we have taken a flat. We are about three kilometres block has only four or five storeys the Romans call it a palazzina—a 
from Piazza Venezia, the place from which distances are ‘little palazzo ’"—but when it has more they call it an intensivo. 
measured in Rome—but that is as the crow flies; it is When I look out of my window I see four neighbouring intensivi 
much farther, really, because hardly any roads in Rome go straight. like ours, set higgledy-piggledy at different angles like children’s bricks 
Old Monteverde, Old Green Moun- ; 
tain, what could sound more pic- 
turesque? To get here from the 
modern centre of Rome-you cross the 
Ponte Garibaldi, walk past Dante’s 
house, then wind up the Janiculum to 
Porta San Pancrazio, the old Porta 
Aurelia done up by Pius IX. From 
there you follow the walls of the villa 
Doria Pamphili, ancient walls making 
a sunken road. under the shade of the 
pine trees, past the church of San 
Pancrazio, and you are here. It used 
to be as romantic a spot as the Pro- 
testant Cemetery or the baths of 
Caracalla, and fifteen years ago I 
remember sitting with a book in’San 
Pancrazio churchyard and hearing no 
sound but the birds and the cicadas. ' 

In fact, I have to confess that it 
was those slightly romantic associa- 
tions that brought me here. But I got 
a great shock the day after moving in. 
What I had overlooked was the verti- 
ginous speed with which Rome is 
changing. A huge suburb has de- 
veloped round the corner in the last 
ten years; it is growing beneath our 
‘eyes now. There are countless clear- Eight-storey ‘ intensivi’ in a suburb of Rome 
ings in the ancient grasslands of the 
campagna and the city is striding outwards farther and farther. These with little balconies sticking out, painted violent blue or red or yellow, 
twin suburbs, Monteverde Vecchio and Monteverde Nuovo, are typical functional railings, symmetrical windows. The ancient and the modern- 
of the very latest incarnation of Rome: hundreds, no, thousands of issimo swear at one another in a way utterly unique. Our flat is all 
electric and shiny in its mushroom-bed of other flats, but, 
besides the other intensivi, out of my window I can see a 
piece of Roman wall and round the corner is a traditional 
trattoria where you sit and drink Frascati at rough wooden 
tables under a pergola of vine leaves. On the magnificent 
walk by the trattoria someone has painted up the letters 
‘C.E.D.’ and a swastika—implying that European Defence 
is fascist. But someone else—there is always ‘ someone else’ 
in this poster warfare—has changed the ‘C’ and ‘ D’ into 
Greek thetas and the swastika into a hammer and sickle. 
Five minutes walk in one direction and we are in the midst 
of roaring traffic that makes it hard to cross the road. Five 
minutes in another and you find a donkey path which has 
surely not been altered since the Renaissance. Spanking, 
new super-cars whizz past those deaf old peasant women 
with baskets on their heads who insist on keeping to the 
centre of the road. 

Even twenty years ago, if you wanted to be happy in 
Rome you had either to get used to noise or else wear ear- 
plugs. But that was quietness itself compared with life 
nowadays in our intensivo. Our suburb is a cheap one, as 
cheapness in Rome goes: I should say that furnished rents 
here must be nearly double those of London, owing to the 
pressure of the wildly increasing population on available 
space. The inhabitants of the other fourteen flats in our 
intensivo are -piccola borghesia—an intermediary class that 
started only twenty years ago, and is still in process of 
growth, The walls of the intensivo are very thin, and so, I 


Motor-scooters passing the Colosseum , take it, are the stone floors. I can hear a hair-clip dropping 
. 4 
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at what sounds like super-reverberating volume. The music preferred is 
international in type. When it is of English origin it tends to be of 
_ the ‘Tea for Two’ variety. But there are plenty of French and Spanish _ 

tangos, plenty of Puccini, and plenty of those kinds of songs we asso- 
ciate with the celebrated Corsican, Tino Rossi. But even these noises 

and the traditional habit of shouting. to one’s children from the top — 
of the house to the street and carrying on conversations across s fifty 
- yards are nothing compared with the motor noises. 


Pe Motor Noises 

ae The motor noises have surely doubled in Ro even in the last Six 
#3 months. Ours is a by-road, but it is a possible way to Fregene and 
--—s Civitavécchia. Even in the last year the number of motorini—this is a 


generic term for cycles with motor propulsion, scooters, and small 
motor-cycles—has increased like the swarming population. ‘ We are all 

a motorised now’, as my friend the Sardinian at the trattoria says. The 
t: fact is that the small motor is now within the means of nearly every- 
Re one except the unemployed, and once you have bought one, or paid 
, an instalment on one, you save money because they cost almost nothing 
> to run. So the motorini of every type and description roar up the hill, 
‘ when work is over or at week-ends, in tens and hundreds and thousands. 
a _ One thing, however diversified they be, they thave in common: they 
<P can all carry a minimum of two people. Usually the two are a young 
«man and his girl. The girl’s seat is behind, though some motorini-users 
put their girls on the handlebars. The girl leans against his shoulders 

and sways to the rhythm of his velocity or—now that girls are almost 

as good at motor-cycling as boys—she just sits back with her legs 

crossed, watching the scenery hurl past at forty miles an hour, without 


holding on at all. The young man will take his girl to the sea at - 


ah Fregene for 6d. or to Albano in the hills for 9d., the price of several 
a cigarettes. On their way they will roar up to the tabaccaio shop, and 
while.the young man buys the two ritual cigarettes the girl will rev. 
up the engine with her heel and listen with pride to the magnificent 
noise it makes when the silencer (which the manufacturers originally 
provide) has been deftly removed to increase the motorist’s personality. 
Our suburb also has a passion for the new. I overhear the conversa- 
tions in the trattoria where workmen sip their vino bianco. As soon 
as discourse becomes animated, I do not need to listen to know 
ce what the subject is. If it is not that terrible Montesi case, which 
is becoming an affaire Dreyfus, it is cycles and motor-cars—speed, 
petrol-consumption, new models. They like the very newest and 
ha _ shiniest; motors must be as modernissimi as electric toast-racks and 
_____ electric central heating. Old motors of the kind the Inglesi affect are 
- as out of date and contemptible as coal fires. Yet there is auto-criticism 
in the old generation. ‘ You Inglesi like old things’, a mechanic said 
to me the other day. ‘Here we have an ugly mentality.| Everybody 
_wants to have something newer than anyone else. aE Sa want to cut 


a figure’. 


Telephone Crisis 
--——s«dLCt:s goes: without saying that every flat in our intensivo is ‘provided — 
Bae with a telephone. But the flats are so new that the telephones have ~ 
not yet obtained communicazione, they are not yet linked up. Now 


there is no people in the world that relies so much on the telephone’ 


as the Romans. You cannot live without a telephone, they say, and 
in all classes. Rome has, as it were, by-passed the intermediary period 


of letter writing as it has by-passed other phases of our industrial 


Ns revolution. You telephone everybody, from a hairdresser to an 
ambassador. The first thing you are asked when you arrive is, ‘ What 
is your telephone number? ’ Once you have given that number, which 
is as essential to your social life as your passport number is to travel, 
_ you do not bother any more. Addresses are secondary, and Romans 
do not easily remember the names of streets—a thing understandable 
cee: _ because the names change with political events. 
om Monteverde, when we arrived, was in a condition of crisis about the 


_ communicazione. Sometimes communicazione happened overnight. 
_. ©The deaf-and-dumb dressmaker got communicazione last night’, said 
the butcher, who was a prisoner-of-war i in Australia and likes to practise 
his English. ‘ Speriamo ’, one answers, ‘ let’s hope’. As it is, the butcher 
_ takes messages, the butcher’s boy comes running up with them—in 

_ Rome there are always children to do odd jobs—and then one tele- - 
By +; 3 _ phones back from the tabaccaio. 
cy (ae _ But this is not easy, either, for so nea of the Monteverdesi seem to 


Wie. = r . 
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; oa the floor upstairs. All the Fhabiont have radios and they ‘lay them 


telefono, for there seemed to be thousands of people like us waiting for - 


“everyone See everyone the nad you have 
times to find any friend disengaged. This, of course, 
_ public telephone because your place is imteeesely taken: someone 
slips in their metal disk and you are lost. > 
-_ Yet it is instructive to watch the people who telephone. There is the Pris. 

_ donna di servizio ringing up her employer to find out what time she — 

_ should arrive to do the housework and earn her 130 lire an hour _ 

(about Is. 3d.). There are naturally the motorists who talk about © 

engines. And then there is the middle-aged man who cups his hand ~ 

and talks into the telephone i in a low, confidential voice. He has come +3 
to the public telephone to ring up a girl, one he could not ring from — ; 

home. You see by the gestures he makes to the instrument how he is 3 

explaining something away, apologising, or arranging a rendez-vous at 

four. He is the most long-winded telephoner, except for the girl who — 

“is telephoning her young man and can never reach the final dismissing — > 
words: ‘ Allora, ciao—a domani’. It seems impossible, incidentally, — : 
to talk on the telephone without making. gestures at it, smile: at It, og 4 
waving one’s hand at it, and, on occasion, kissing it. = sf: ‘i 

Most of the people in our immediate vicinity, I should. say, are ‘the -. 
children of artisans from small towns who have become better off. & 
I know of nobody who reads books in our sense. They mostly seem 
keen on religious pamphlets or illustrateds about Lollobrigida and other 
ravishing creatures of the day. There are also strip cartoons about 4 
Martians and American space-men; but the real relaxation is the tradi- __ 
tional one of talk. Then there are extraordinary educational anomalies 
in this headlong development of Rome. Our charwoman, who is a 4 
magnificent cook, always rings up the automatic exchange, to find the —_ 
time, but she has a desperate struggle ee ‘the wigs words | ois gy 
the face of a clock.” es) 


CGlianses ‘on the ‘Totocalcio’ pte. = 

As for writing—I have said the Romans are not letter writers. Where eae 
I do see people writing furiously is on their Totocalcio forms. Totocalcio 
is very like football poels but state-controlled. All, from grandmothers 
to teen-agers, besiege the tobacconist to buy their forms. They cost — 
about 1s. 3d. and have on them a list of thirteen weekly football matches : 
between the main Italian teams, Bologna against Sampierdarena, Lazio 
against Propatria, and so on. If you guess all thirteen winners you are 
rich indeed. A fortnight ago, for instance, over 84,000,000 lire went to 
_ the thirteens of the seven-day period. They were three: one was a — 
-steel-worker at Brescia, another a Sicilian in Catania. Nearly everybody — ee 
round here nurses a hope that he or she will choose the right thirteen. ~ 
They crowd the wireless listening to football news, they spend hours | 
studying the sporting papers, or they light candles to the Madonna — * 
offering her a percentage of their winnings. ~ 

I have not found anybody in our suburb who sie not come from fog 
some other part of Italy. No one seems to be what they call here uz 
Romano di Roma. The man in the pasta shop comes from Perugia; my 
landlady, from whom I rented, is a Neapolitan; my local confidant i i$ a 
Sard from Sassari. It is of all ‘these people that the new Rome is being 
born. But mainly they come from the south where people are poor. 
My friend the Sard is polite and respectful and he talks with that 
carefully articulated, classical language which is peculiar to Sardinia. 
He has an accent rather like Palmiro Togliatti. Sards talk like that 
because for them Tuscan is almost as much a foréign language as it pe 
is for us Inglesi italianizzati. The Sard serves coffee from an electro- Ae 
plated machine behind his counter, but he is always thinking about his; Se 


family. He has educated his sons. One of them is an avvocato, one Py 
had a diploma in engineering, both have married girls with dowries’ “ae 
and will never serve behind the counter. ‘ Today life is very different’, — a 


says the Sard, as he presses the button that releases the steam into his — 
coffee machine and it comes bubbling out. ‘ Thirty years ago all this — an 
was campagna. But binds of the via Veneto was cdingogma too. C’e ‘stats 
un progresso tale . 3 Pena d, 
I know from statistics that Italy has ete the most r 
development in modern Europe. Seventy years ago the 
Rome was a tenth of what it is now and the campagna wa a-fooah 
for buffaloes and malarial mosquitoes. Today the highroad: — 
the ampapia: are covered with advertisement al ig 
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: Nationalist 


 Spaiee wes fr, ; ie i, 
ag 7 NSTEAD. of exatnining ‘the impact of Teisin upon the Empire, 
I want to ask the reverse question: what has the Empire done 


(if anything) to the outlook of the people of Britain? Is it the 


' _ phery, there has, in| fact, been a two-way transmission, so that the people 
at the centre are a changed people, reacting to current problems and 


situations in a way that is different from what it would have (ee ; 


s- . had they never established themselves aoe the oceans? pa 


A pasate Force 
From the Hudson and the St. ‘Lawrence to the ee aid the 
Niger they have been faced in due course by. the same challenge. 
The dominating feature of British expansion in distant places has 
» been (and still is) a continuous struggle to get on terms with 
~ successive manifestations of this dynamic force of ‘ nationalism ’. In the 
case of the independent, freely associated members of the modern 
Commonwealth the word ‘nationalism’ has its ordinary meaning, that 
is to say, the distinctive outlook of a nation-state. But this dynamic 
force is not confined to communities which have attained the economic, 
political, and cultural viability which is the criterion of nationhood. It 
is aggressively manifest in almost all parts of the British Colonial 
Empire of today, in territories large and small, advanced and backward 
—in Africa, the West Indies, in Malaya, Cyprus, Malta, and elsewhere. 
‘The peoples concerned are not nations; but they are animated by a very 
_ potent form of nationalism, which may perhaps be tentatively defined as 
__ ‘the emotional assertiveness of racial groups in a given locality’. 
That definition is, I know, open to challenge, particularly from the 
anthropologists. All sorts of pressures contribute to it which have 
little or nothing to. do with race. Yet it cannot be denied that this 
‘emotional assertiveness’ confronts the Government and people of the 
United Kingdom throughout the territories for which they are re- 
sponsible. In a different way it confronts all the independent Common- 
wealth countries in their dealings with each other. Consequently, the 
. success or failure of this tremendous and hazardous experiment, known 
as the Commonwealth, primarily depends upon the wisdom or un- 
wisdom with which this elemental force is handled: And the Common- 
wealth experiment is part of an even wider issue—the insurgence of 
_ all the non-European peoples of the world who have been stung into 
1 self-assertion by the penetration of westernism. Because of this we are 
involved in a world-wide cataclysm which could become catastrophe. 
Are we adequately equipped for the task? It is important to know 
whether we come to it as though to a novel situation, or whether our 
B judgement in such matters has been affected by some three centuries 
_ of imperial experience. And if our attitude today is influenced by our 
_ past, what sort of a people have we become in this regard? The past 
can enrich, can promote wise initiative: it can also immobilise with 
the chill of a dead hand. € 
— The people of this island have a struggling with various forms 
of nationalism throughout their history. In the fifteenth century one 
form of it was responsible for throwing the English out of France. In 
_ the following century they began in earnest the long, tragic, and futile 
attempt to anglicise the Irish. In sharp contrast the English and the 
Scots peacefully adjusted their rival nationalisms in 1707 by negotiating 
a political union. Then sixty years later, the United Kingdom 


encountered this ancient force in a new ‘and unexpected guise—the - 


colonial. The British, so to speak, trod on a detonator and set off a 
series of explosions on the other side of the Atlantic without realising 
F the significance of what was happening. This was not a case of Dane 
versus Anglo-Saxon or Teuton versus Slav in a fight for land and 
other prizes. A nation was being defied in a distant country by migrant 
kinsmen who had evolved a group-personality of their own and were 
insisting that it be given practical recognition. 
eee ie Did the British learn anything from this first encounter with: the 
colonial form of nationalism, or did succeeding generations forget, 
ing with later manifestations of the same phenomenon in other 
of the world, unaided . bee the aa of their forebears? They 


. case that, instead of a one-way transmission from centre to peri- 
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Challenge to the Commonwealth 
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Seay learned to be cautious. Ever afterwards, Secretaries of State 
and their officials were very careful to respect the established rights of 
colonial legislatures. Secondly, the continuing growth of the United 


States as a Great Power from small colonial beginnings was an ever- 


present reminder that colonies were (or could be). nations in embryo. 
As the Canadian, and then the Australasian, colonies grew in stature, 
it was generally assumed in Whitehall that they would, in the nature 
of things, follow the American example and eventually hive off. Among 
the officials of the Colonial Office it was generally accepted that their 
prime duty was to ease the course of adolescence, so that the inevitable 
departure would take place with mutual goodwill instead of rancour. 
These were negative consequences; but they were important for the 
future. The idea that independence and separation were natural and 
inevitable meant that the dynamic power of colonial nationalism had been 
recognised and accepted. Obstructions were cleared away, making 
possible the emergence of a positive concept, that of independence 
without separation: nationalisms, old and young, in equal partnership. 
As one watches the gradual evolution of this original idea, stage 


by stage, the answer begins to appear, I think, to the questions which 


I posed at the beginning of this talk about the interplay of imperial 
experience. The first stage came with the urgent need in 1837 to 
satisfy the demands for local self-management on the part of both 
English-speaking and French-speaking Canadians. In his famous report 
Lord Durham proposed thet Canadian ministers (representing a 
majority party) should be entrusted with the control of local affairs. 
But Durham did not invent the idea. Seven years before, the British 
Government of the day had yielded to a similar demand of the middle 
class at home. And it was not only Durham and his colleagues who 
declared that the Canadian electorate must be trusted with political 
power : 
such as Robert Baldwin and Joseph Howe, whose minds were soaked 
in British constitutional history and current practice. 

In short, Canadianism (or rather, Anglo- and French-Canadianism) 
was given a satisfying political expression as the result of an intricate 
interplay of ideas across the Atlantic. Britain, on her side, recognised 
the emergence of group-personality in Canada as that of a force 


- basically similar to that of Americanism. Canadian leaders, on their 


side, deeply influenced by British constitutional doctrine, insisted that 
the ‘ Westminster model ’—and no other—must be the chosen instru- 
ment of Canadian self-assertion. 


The Canadian Experiment 

-Yet, metaphors such as ‘ model’ or ‘ instrument’ are too mechanical. 
The ‘thing’ that took shape on Canadian soil was much more than 
a constitutional device. It became a living organism, moving of its own 
volition and exerting an influence of its own. A few years later, political 
leaders in New Zealand and the Australian colonies began to make 
similar demands. In doing so, they were reacting to a dual influence, 
emanating from the Thames and the St. Lawrence. They had been 
brought up, so to speak, on the British Constitution; and, at the same 
time, they were impressed and stimulated by the success of the 
Canadian experiment. Thus the interplay of ideas between Britain 
and the Canadians and between Britain and the Australians began to 
mingle and become multi-lateral. And when groups of colonies—in 
Canada, in Australia, and later in South Africa—came together and 
began to assume the full functions of nationhood, this interplay steadily 
developed. Associated nationalisms reacted upon each other—particu- 
larly, of course, round the imperial conference table. 

Are there, then, no limits to the capacity of this intangible network 
of ideas, institutions, and interests? Can it always satisfy local 
nationalisms, while drawing them together into a larger loyalty? There 
are indeed such limits, and they are highly significant. Britain attempted 
to assuage the deep animosity of Irish nationalism by establishing the 
Irish Free State as a co-operating partner, enjoying the same status 
as Canada. Certainly Irish independence has assuaged the animosity, 
but the interplay of Commonwealth ideas failed to penetrate a 


the same idea had been eloquently urged by Canadian leaders, ~ 


~ nurtured in embittered and frustrated resistance. In 1948-49 the Trish 
_ Republic was peacefully established—outside the Commonwealth. It 
is very understandable that Irish nationalism with its long history — 
_ should have needed that psychological vindication; but, once departure 
- from the Commonwealth has taken place, attitudes and interests harden, © 
80 that, alparcntly there can be no return. 


ieocd Durham’s Mistake 

Meantime, another highly significant ‘Tesson was "beings learned. — 
- When considering the Canadian problem, Lord Durham had assumed — 
that the shape and content of Canadian nationhood could only be 
British, and that the French-Canadian element must therefore be 
absorbed, politically and culturally. Events swiftly proved how wrong 
he had been. Sixty years later the generation of Chamberlain, Milner, 
and Cecil Rhodes made a similar mistake about South Africa. In their 
encounter with Krugerism they ass»med—and in the circumstances how 
- natural it was—that there could be no viable Anglo-Afrikaner nation, 
uniess it was predominantly British: British in political structure and 
- practice and British in: social outlook, particularly with regard to the 
native population. But after the South African War the tenacity of 
Afrikanerism was recognised by a victorious but chastened Britain: the. 
granting of self-government to the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State was hastened; and the Union of South Africa of today is pre- 

dominantly Afrikaner in composition and outlook. 
We have been watching the interplay of ideas which took place 
inside the circuit of British communities, as new nationalisms developed 
within it; and we have also seen how this process extended (by the 


ie accidents of history) to communities who were not of British origin—_ 


in Quebec, Ireland, and South Africa—with varying consequences. The 
British ‘ family’ had adopted, or tried to adopt, certain elements that 
were alien. But the experiment had been limited to Europeans—to 
white-skinned people. We have now to observe an extraordinary exten- 
sion of the circuit—to Asia. 

Britain had not sought any such extension: nor did she welcome it. 
In the nineteenth cen'urv she had ruled India as a benevolent autocrat 
through a centralised and highly efficient bureaucracy. The service which 
the I.C.S. gave to the peoples of India was as superb as it was con- 
-sciously alien. Then the deep surge of Asian resentment against western 
invasion began to agitate the Indian sub-continent. Once more, Britain 

_ was confronted with the dynamic ‘power of nationalism; but this time 
the problem was rendered far more complicated by profound differences 
of race and culture. Was the rich and varied experience gained in a 

‘ white ° Commonwealth relevant? 

_ British statesmen of the day thought not. In 1909 Morley, as 
Secretary of State, and Minto, as Viceroy, made a determined effort 
to get on terms with Indian nationalism by means of the famous 
‘reforms ’ which bear their names. Indian leaders were in future to take 
an important part in the government of the country, both at the centre 
and in the provinces. Yet Morley vigorously denied that he was initiat- 

ing a policy of parliamentarianism. ‘If’, he declared in the House of 
Lords, ‘it could be said that this chapter of reforms led directly or 
necessarily to the establishment of a parliamentary system in India, I 
_ for one would have nothing at allto do with it’, ~ 

‘The leaders of Indian nationalism thought otherwise. They had 
studied British constitutional history—many of them in our own uni- 
versities; and they had watched the triumphant articulation of nation- 
hood in the Commonwealth countries through the application of those 
same principles and institutions. They insisted that these—and no others 
—must be the chosen instruments of their own emancipation. In other 
words, Britain in India, when challenged by the demands of nationalism, 


ulated experience of the Commonwealth democracies had communicated 
_ itself irresistibly to people in an Asian (and so utterly different) environ- 
, ment. An electric spark, so to speak, had jumped across points which 
experts had declared to be too widely separated for that to be possible. 

In 1947 India, Pakistan, and Ceylon became independent nation-states 
‘within the Commonwealth. Three political units which are rooted in 
Islam, Hinduism, and other cultural inheritances of the orient, were thus 
PSiniied. 2 in voluntary association with a fellowship of white nations, who 
are part of Christendom. The resulting east-west partnership is a 
sa as revolutionary enterprise. Its difficulties are great and its opportunities 

_ tremendous. India, as part of Asia, distrusts the west. One of the prime 
sei tasks of British statesmanship is to provide convincing proof that this 
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to be accepted as a fully autonomous Commonwealth country, conférm-. 


-stock-and-barrel) and by carving up a territory into ‘ constituencies ’. 


_ we ought not to change substantially the methods of our policy. Might = 


could not divest herself of her Commonwealth character. The accum- 


_ must not be permitted to harden present action into a rigid 


ui this. “were not 
-interp ay of nationalist emotion and der 
every corner of the British Colonial Empire—in 
_ Malaya, the West Indies, and elsewher 
the accumulated precedents of Commonwealt 
Ottawa to Delhi and Karachi are converging upon them 
dependent peoples are politically immature and some a 
backward; and yet, as one might expect, they are reacting to this con: 
verging pressure in the old familiar way, demanding auton 
liaments and all that goes with them—the ballot be, the party 
responsible ministers, and so forth. rg 

How is Britain reacting to the situation? That i isa crucial question, — ; 
for it is she who must provide the leadership, being directly responsible. _ 
The British public are impregnated with the Commonwealth. ethos. : 
Consequently, we do not reject the claims of the Gold Coast or Nigeria _ 


system 


ing to the standard parliamentary pattern. Indeed, any suggestion of 
offering a status that fell short of full equality would be disastrous. ‘On: ae 
the other hand, there is some danger of Britain being mesmerised, as it % 
were, by what I have called the Commonwealth ethos. Certainly, we can , = 
only satisfy the demands of nationalism in Africa and elsewhere by — am 
promoting democratic nationhood. We have no alternative to offer; and | ee 
if we had, it would be angrily rejected. The ultimate objective i is not in sg = 
question. But we could easily become hidebound as to method. — se ae 
Let me give an illustration of what I mean. We have accepted the r= 
idea that the tremendous impact of western techniques in Africa is Ce 
breaking down the tribal system. Now it is true that town-dwelling ~ eS 
Africans frequently cease to be amenable to tribal custom and discipline. _ 7 
But we appear to be assuming that the general result in each African 
territory will be an amorphous. mass of detribalised individuals; and on 
that assumption we are trying to establish new units of loyalty po P- 
introducing the machinery of British local government - - (often, lock-— 
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That presupposes a sense of loyalty to the territory which, in fact, may 
be no more in the minds of the people concerned than a hazy geo- 
graphical expression. Suppose we are wrong? Suppose that Africans— 


terrified and angry at the prospect of being overwhelmed by westernism 


—are rallying to the only loyalty they know, the tribe? During a recent 
tour of East Africa it seemed to me that a dynamic force.was at large, 
expressing itself in terms of aggressive, and sometimes defiant, tribalism, _ 
If that is true, or even partly true, it seems worth considering whether — om 
it not be better, perhaps, to give the tribes as such much more control 
over the management of local affairs, and among the ‘ African’ repre- 
sentatives in a central legislature to ensure that there are spokesmen 
who could speak with authority for the tribe? Nationhood can only be =a 
built upon living loyalties, < 3 ig 
I have said that the Commonwealth eihes was penetrating every” 
corner of the Colonial Empire. That includes many tiny territories 
(many of them islands) which cannot in the nature of things ever 
graduate to nationhood. Yet they, too, are showing the familiar signs — 3 
of group-assertiveness. It does not seem very sensible to hold out to : 
these small and isolated units the prospect of elaborate parliamentarian- 4 
‘ism, which may be remote from local realities. Yet they have a right to — i 
political self-expression. Surely something simpler and less pretentious — 4 
than the ‘Westminster Model’ is called for: something perhaps on— 4s 3 
municipal lines. For what primarily interests a small Pag ston | is the 79 
conduct, day by day, of executive business js Soe wv . 334 
Wire Ay 4 Spy? + 
A Constant Policy — ps oe 
“In dealing with distant oracimcaicics Seana Mir fe Afr 
—we have accumulated, by trial and error, a rich store. of experi 
Impelled by that experience, we are striving to build out of the 
material of insurgent nationalism a multi-racial Commonwealth on 
foundation of parliamentary democracy. But the impulsion of 
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Town Planning i in ‘Sweden and Norway. 
ee Sir,—Mr. Max Lock (THE LISTENER, Nov- 
. x cre 18) gives the impression that all is well 
_ with Swedish and Norwegian town planning 


and ways of living. As a British subject of 


Swedish parentage who knows and loves both © 
his country of birth and his country of blood, be 


may I make a few comments? _ 


Sweden. certainly has a. remarkably high ; 


_ standard of living and she has none of the in- 


~ dustrial squalor of Great Britain. Her people are. 


fine craftsmen and engineers, industrious, 
healthy, and kindly. ‘Their approach to life and 


- social organisation is rational to a marked degree. 


_ Sweden possesses the Welfare State in so ad-— 
vanced and progressive a condition that it has 
been well described as Luxury Communism. 

- But, as most intelligent Swedes are themselves — 


-" the first to admit, something is missing from 


history. But, mainly, I believe, it stems from 


‘modern life in Sweden. There is a sense of 
~ emptiness in the clean air, a sense of bored frus- 


tration, a lack of warmth, which is hard to | 


_ define and analyse. Life seems. too well organ- 
ised, too prim and “tidy— a whiff stiff and a 


A ‘shade staid’. The individual seems to be grow- 


ing ever more standardised and Swedish archi- 
‘tecture and town planning reflect this clearly. 
I have always returned from Stockholm to the 
appalling squalor and confusion of London with 
a feeling of relief. This is not an entirely sub- 
jective reaction because many Swedes have told 


‘me that they have felt the same when coming ~ 


here. One has even remarked to me: ‘I have 
to get away from Sweden once a year or ai 
would burst’. 

IE mention all this not in order to denigrate 
‘the most civilised country in Europe but because 
I think that if we can accurately diagnose the 

spiritual flaw in Swedish life today we may 
discover something of profound and universal 
importance to us all. We seem everywhere to be 
aiming at what Sweden has already achieved. 


When we arrive there we may discover, as the 


Swedes are discovering, that we are not where 
we wanted to be at all. 

What then is the trouble? Partly it may be 
national—the result of climate, geography, and 


two main factors which are now world-wide. 
The first is the effects on the human spirit of 
industrialisation, with the division of labour, 
‘the centralisation, the regimentation, and the 
personal frustration it produces. ¢é Everything 


is prohibited unless it is compulsory’, is a 
, current remark among cynical Swedes.) The 
second is the destructive power—now deeply. 


ingrained i in our unconscious minds, especially 
in the northern European countries—of non- 
conformist puritan religion, . especially in the 
attitudes this has produced towards work and 
towards the relationship between society and the 
individual. 

‘Mr. Lock is clearly affected by these arieades 
probably without being aware of it. He talks 


about democracy as though it already exists and — 


‘he refers to, ‘the balance between work and 
leisure’. In a healthy society we would not make 


a distinction between work and leisure. After 


all, leisure activity is merely work which the 


ie individual chooses to do of his own free will. 
Work, in the sense of activity we do not want 


sto do as individuals, is compulsory activity 
~ forced on the individual either by nature or by 
the financial and political pressures of other 
Work forced upon us by nature in order 
agp ae unnecessary 
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as technology and science progress (and now 
about to produce the Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion and machines that work machines). Work 
forced upon us by other men is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable, yet the individual forces him- 
self to submit to this tyranny, a tyranny which 
is becoming saeeeinely, impersonal and hard 
to combat. ~ 


guilt and Work has become a fetish by means 
of which we try to expiate this sense of guilt. 
The end of it all is a psycho-physical explosion 
called War. (I have several times heard Swedes 
declare: ‘ What Sweden needs is a damned good 
war’.) We cannot relax and we have no time 


_ for contemplation, for thinking deeply, or for 


free creativity, whether personal or co-operative. 
We are all bound tightly by our money-time 
compulsions and, with a kind of morbid 
masochism, we have come to love our bonds and 
to react violently and fearfully to any sugges- 
- tion that genuine, individual, economic freedom 
and democracy can now become possible, thanks 
‘to the potential abundance we could now pro- 
duce with ever-diminishing human toil. 
All the superficial» political talk in the world 
today, whether of left or right, ignores basic 


~ 4ssues. These concern moral philosophy rather 


than economics and politics. The world conflicts 
» are unreal because the antagonists fail to see that 
the basic moral conflict in the world today 
really concerns this question ‘of work, leisure, 
, and individual freedom. Swedes are particularly 
unaware that this moral issue exists at all. Like 
the rest of us, they are busily engaged in build- 
ang a gaol as big as a nation and the fact that 
the gaol is clean, efficient, and sometimes even 
_ handsome, does not provide a good excuse. Some 
righteous people are even trying to create a 
. gaol that is as wide as the whole world. . 


To those in search of the Good Life, includ- ' 


ing town planners both Swedish and English, 
I recommend for immediate reading four im- 
portant but insufficiently well-known books. 
They are: Erich Fromm’s The Fear of Free- 
dom, Josef Pieper’s Leisure the Basis of Culture, 
Doris Langley Moore’s Pleasure, and Clifford 
Hugh Douglas’ Economic Démopcracy. 
Yours, etc., 
London, W.2 ERIC DE Maré 


The Law and Phaciity 


“Sir,—The three letters on the above subject 
in THE LISTENER of November 18, while deal- 
ing interestingly with the extreme difficulty of 
arriving at definitions of depravity and corrup- 
tion—and the impracticability of censorship— 
do not dispose of the matter, unfortunately. 
There does not seem to be sufficient recognition 
of the dangers of palpable sex-provocation not 
only to adolescents—whose ordinary stresses are 
often enough quite difficult to contend with— 
but also to the numerous ‘ Sagem males’ of 
all ages. 

At a time when Sfcil statistics give Promise 
of an easing of the situation in general crime, 
one very serious category increases alarmingly 
year after year, that of ‘sexual offences’; and 
forthright public criticism from every respon- 
‘sible quarter, of plainly harmful sensual levity 
and suggestiveness in many of our own native 
publications, and in entertainment, should not 
have to wait upon meticulous juridical hair- 
splitting. 

From Home Office aaa for England and 


- 


We are all in the west (and the east is follow- 
ing) bowed down with an irrational sense of | 


Wales the following abstract indicates a deoes 4 


able trend demanding earnest consideration. 
For the year of Sexual Offences 


1938 5,018 
1945 8,546 
1950 13,185 
1953 16,317 


The increase on 1938 is 11,299, equal to 325 


' per cent. That is to say (in round figures) for 


each four charges in 1938 there were thirteen 


in 1953.—Yours, etc., 


Bournemouth MATTHEW FENTON 


The Purposes of Pensions 


Sir,—A statement in the talk ‘The Purposes 
of Pensions’ (THE LISTENER, November 25) 
may give a wrong impression to those who are 
not acquainted with the method by which Civil 
Service pensions are assessed. 

It is true that, under the Act of 1935 which 
automatically applied to all male Civil Servants 
(unless they specifically opted out at the time) 
and to subsequent entrants to the Service, pen- 
sions were fixed at one-eightieth for each com- 
plete year of reckonable service—not of retiring 
salary, however, but of the average salary for 
the three years immediately preceding retirement 
—a very different basis. 

Because of cost-of-living awards, salary in- 
creases, etc., during their last three years, the 
superannuation of many recently pensioned men 
may, even in the lower grades of the Service, 
be as much as £50 less than they would have 
had if the award had been based on retiring 
salary or wages. This decrease may, in some 
cases, amount to upwards of one-sixth of the 
actual pension and is a serious matter for the 


. man concerned. —Yours, CtC 


Leeds, 3 


John Locke 


Sir,—Is Mr. Peter Laslett in his interesting 
broadcast on ‘ John Locke as the Founder of the 
Board of Trade’ (THE LISTENER, November 18) 
correct in stating: 

On this two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary 

of Locke’s death we find ourselves faced with a 

historical discovery, a minor discovery which I 

happen to have made myself a month or two ago, 

that the Board of Trade was suggested and insti- 
tuted by him. 

He overlooks the fact that Locke was from 
1673 to 1675 Secretary to the reconstructed 
Council of Trade and also the trend of Govern- 
ment’s attitude to trade. Sir George N. Clark 
puts it admirably thus: 

In 1675, however, the same thing happened 
as had happened before, the advisory body was 


T. BELL 


dropped, and the Privy Council again fell back | 


on a committee of its own. So things continued 
until 1696. In that year the House of Commons, 
dissatisfied with the defence of commerce in 
the war, made a move towards the establishment 
of a parliamentary committee for trade with 
executive powers, and, in order to prevent such 
an invasion of his prerogative, the King set up 
a board of trade which lasted for more than a 
century. This was a board’ of the usual pattern 
with eight paid, and well-paid, members besides 
the great officers cf state who nominally belonged 
to it, and a staff who were in fact a government 
department. 

Another criticism which strikes anyone 
familiar with the Locke papers, known as the 
Lovelace Collection, acquired by the Bodleian 
through the generosity of the Pilgrim Trust, 
with Dr. W. Von Leyden’s detailed and scholarly 
report on these, with the Locke papers in the 
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detective work, and as a piece of book production, 
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Simple Custom. 
: This. ‘account < a great London institution aqomeat a short — 
Cheerfully Ilustrated biography of its founder, Mr. Thomas Guy, and will have a_ 
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Galveston Island The Scientific Revolution 


. | 1500-1800 
edited by WILLIS W. PRATT, Professor of English, é , 
University of Texas. The recently discovered journal _ 2 eae PRAT WILLIAMS — 


of Francis Sheridan, a young Englishman who visited Ree 8 
Texas in the year 1839 —an ibaceient nad sprightly Mr. Williams, Fellow of Jesus College, (Gxtones gives a “sa = 


Se ee oeeedrs description of the French system of government and of the 
political forces which make it work—or fail to work. | 
Barnaby Rich 


: ~ ; ar (35s. net. 
THOMAS M. CRANFILL and DOROTHY H. : Simpson’ $s + History of 
BRUCE. The biography of a soldier, sea captain, ‘ Architectura 1 Developm ent 


freebooter, courtier, reformer and informer, whose ‘Vol. Wi 
autobiographical writings held the interest of Queen a eS He : 


Elizabeth and Shakespeare. Sth ROR et | _CECIL STEW ART iota ms 


’ - = = bee se a P This ae covering the Early Christian, Bondaené and — 
R enaissance D ictionaries - ie ~Romanesque period, brings Simpson’s well-known and val- 


DE WITT T. STARNES. This study shows how — [A] | |. uable work up-to-date without losing the basa in : 
the first English-Latin dictionaries were based on early dividualistic apernae: - 
Latin wordbooks for schoolboys, | and reveals also how - 

much modern lexicographers owe to these persevering, 


but sonietined naive pioneers: i: & are Pas Seater og Life : in Russia 


Roman Imperial Money i| | "LESLIE STEVENS | 


“hay : What does the ordinary Russian do, think and feel? The - 
MICHAEL GRANT, Professor of Humanity, Univer- author speaks Russian and had exceptional opportunities, pe 
sity of Edinburgh. A book about Roman Imperial coins 


sits ACE TER to talk to a large variety of people all over the country. — 
for the general reader, avoiding technical terms as far ! He gives a vivid and authentic picture of what life is like 
as possible, but supplying a glossary to explain them © | in Russia today. " 


when their use is unavoidable. 80 half-tones and 41 
collotype plates. 50s 
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Miniature Painting a He sas _EDITH SAUNDERS _ 


= ‘The life of the Pocitt: couturier ‘tole with spirit “aiid ae Sad be* 
TORBEN HOLCK COLDING. A sumptuous z _ |_| standing, and set peer the background of the ee > 
edition de luxe devoted to the development of the art Empire, ~ : 
of the miniature in Europe, particularly in England, “Iustrated r. 
France and Scandinavia, Over 200 miniatures repro- < a 
palaoe in half-tone. Buckram binding, neh slip-case. 
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‘History of England sums up this 
La wane 3 =p ag 


ugu 
: _ declares in ties preface, : ‘to establish 


our great restorer, our present ing 
“to justify to Fens world 
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i Laslett ae to the two segs ‘broadcasters 
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efficiency is essential to success. But all these 
together will not be enough. It is the purpose 
that is of final importance. Those are means: 

mA *-it Is the end that matters most. ‘Have a false 
iy - opinion’, said Carlyle, ‘and tell it with the 
- tongue of Angels, what will that profit? The 

- better you fell-it, the worse it will be’. Napoleon 
is the classical example of the man who brings 
_ the greatest efficiency to enterprises which were 
wrong in themselves and ought never to have 


_ been undertaken at all: again and again he did - 


supremely well what was very ill to do. 

= "Napoleon welcomed war; he waged it with 

- : gusto. ‘War’, he said to Lord John Russell, 

- when he visited him at Elba, ‘ is a great game, 
ss fine occupation’. | 

2g! pice ack bavesed) Sots! to Meniate, it’ wae 

: * some: time before Churchill outgrew his youthful 

: ‘ ; he seemed at that time to be still 

Sut in some danger of being carried away by the 

ey yur of war and by the sinister fame which 


were so, this phase passed. It may have been 
> $a: the battlefields of France and Flanders, which 
"came so soon afterwards, that led him to the 
, conclusion as had been reached by many of 
the great captains of the past. It has been ex- 
eater me eee se bs Genaee Eisenhower 
eres can ve ispelage | apstengee 


Ux - he was ‘understood. up to 
English — of 


ae - stoicism in his deportment. With his volumes of 
Revol Keats in his 


‘ory ‘awards to the Conquerors. But if that 


too closely the French aristocrat of the time 
the Revolution; there is the same pained . 


Chippendale bookcase, the ‘ man of 


s. taste’ (as I visualise him) has made little of 

ary ie f oe modern art apart from Epstein: or of contem- 
his” a on porary poets younger than Mr, de la Mare. He 
may have had to pretend to | Oe but 


that is another matter and has” only a 


his pained expression. 


_ He may console himself tah the’ honght 
that much of ‘the sophisticated gibberish that 
has lately soiled the painter’s canvas and 
spoiled the printed page ’—I can almost hear 
_ him saying those words—is really only a de- 
_ liberate, despairing bet on the imminent end of 


the world, or at least of the civilised world as 


_he has known it. I rather agree with him here. 
Should the bet come off, some of these anxious 
offerings may be carefully examined by the pro- 


fessors of a remote future (if any reappear) for - 
interesting signs of stress. That may indeed be 


the nearest they will get to justifying their 
_ creation. But if the gamble fails (as we naturally 
hope), if atomic energy peacefully heats our 


_ bath-water even unto the Kremlin, then we may 


get a swing of intellectual fashion even more 
rapid and decisive than that which long ago 
overwhelmed G. F. Watts and Stephen Phillips. 
a, Yours, ¢tce.7 

Leni W. = DEREK Hupson 


(continued from page 953) 


Italy and Japan, he gave the same service to 
its successor, the United Nations, and to the 
regional organisations that have helped to carry 


out its aims and policies: In the same spirit he 


had been from the beginning one of the fore- 
most advocates of a Union of Europe. 

_ We can see in retrospect that he has made 
mistakes. If in a world full of hard problems 
and in a long life charged with heavy responsi- 
bilities, he had made no mistakes he would 
have been unique in the annals of mankind. On 
some of his decisions in matters of strategy in 
the second world war experts have expressed 
various opinions. Posterity will judge. But on 
one matter of politics there was at the time, and 
there is still, a fairly general consensus, For 
‘seven years, from 1928 to 1935. Churchill 
carried on a sustained and vigorous attack, in the 
House of Commons and outside, against the 
policy of both the Conservative and the. Labour 
Governments of that time, with the agreement 
of the Liberals, to extend the boundaries of self- 
government in India. His efforts were supported 
by only a right-wing group among the Tory 
party, and they failed. But the delay that they 
caused in the enactment of that great statute, 


the Government of India Act of 1935, had con- 


sequences that proved in the event unfortunate 
and harmful. It is right to say that, in the latter 
part of that period and afterwards, he was also 
engaged in his strenuous attempt to rouse the 
nation to the growing danger from German 
rearmament, while the House of Commons was 
being misled, and kept inactive, by official 
information which proved to be wrong. 

For the rest, in the main issues which have 
succeeded one another in international 4ffairs 
so swiftly in this troubled half-century, and 
with which Winston Churchill has been so con- 


pa stantly concerned, an imapeetial survey must 


. 1939, now resembles © is hE only force acting on them; but, of co 


“the same rate f 2 grav 


-s Yours, a Ge ee’ | 
"Liverpool 


‘The Wilder Shéres ie Each 


Sir,—According to your reviewer 
LISTENER, November 25), Lesley Blanch, in 
The Wilder Shores of Love, attributes the sar-_ 

edonic pun Peccavi (‘I have Sind’) to Lord — 
Ellenborough. .One would like to know her 
_ authority for this. It was at one time ascribed 
“to Sir Charles Napier, but that gallant warrior, 
who entered the army in his teens, like Shake- 
speare knew ‘little Latin and less Greek’. It 
almost certainly originated with Punch and 
appeared as a caption to a cartoon in that paper 
shortly after the news of the conquest of Sind 
reached England.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.7 . H. G. Rawinwent . 


Rubbra’s New Symphony 


Sir,—Mr. Hussey, in his article on Rubbra’s 
sixth symphony (THE LISTENER, November 25), 
remarks that Britten has written no symphony. 
‘This is contrary to fact: three of his works 
being so titled. True, each bears a qualifying 
word—‘ Simple’, ‘Requiem’, ‘ Spring ’—but 
nevertheless each is demonstrably a true sym- 
phony.—Yours, etc., 3 

West Wickham _JOE ‘WHEELER 


"Churchill: : the International Statesman 


surely conclude that his judgements on the 
whole were right and his statesmanship sound. 
To the advocacy of those ends he has brought 
natural talents that are outstanding. At times 
of crisis his oratory has risen to heights unsur- 
passed in our day, a rallying point for freedom. 
Like Chatham or Pitt, he can pick the right men 
to win victories. His industry is untiring. He 
can command the devotion of those around him. 
Not being a philosopher, or indeed any sort of 
intellectual—using that word in its specialised 
and derogatory sense—he has none of the 
superior aloofness that often belongs to that 
caste. He is very human, emotional sometimes} 
_ never malignant or vengeful. In hours of peril, 
when stubbornness is the quality that is most 
needed, his portraits will show that defiant 
bulldog expression that is familiar throughout 
the world. 

But the bulldog, while rightly the accepted 
symbol of courage and tenacity, is well known to 
be really of a very affectionate disposition, almost 
sentimental. Churchill is at heart kindly, benevo- 
lent, humane. He has a strong sense of humour, 
as well. These are the qualities that have made 
him such a good House of Commons man, able 
to please and persuade the House at moments 
when another would be only too likely to anger 
it and repel. 

So now, on his eightieth birthday, when re- 
tirement from his arduous labours cannot be 
far away, the British peoples, in our island and 
overseas, seize the opportunity, putting aside all 
matters of difference, to convey to him their 
feelings of affection and goodwill, their sense 
of gratitude for a long life of public service. 
And over the greater part of the globe there will 
also be many who will realise that here is one 

-who has done well for mankind and is worthy 
of honour. 
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Wednesday, November 24 


‘United ~ States 

' Chinese Government against ~ prison 

. sentences passed on thirteen Americans 
for alleged espionage | 


an Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother returns 
“to London from her visit to ce 


_ America 


Thursday, November 25 ‘ 


Heavy rain causes widespread flooding in 
the west of England 


. The report of the Beaver Committee on air 
pollution is published - 
Both Houses of Parliament are prorogued 


Friday, November 26 ; ; , 


Further heavy rain causes many roads to 
_ be rendered impassable and the floods in 
Devon and Cornwall are described as 
the worst for years 


Strike of London ship repairers is 3 settled 


Railway Unions accept recent arbitration 
award for footplate men. Representatives 
of municipal busmen. accept offer of 
higher pay 


Saturday, November 27 


Lives of seven men are lost when the South 
Goodwin lightship is wrecked after being 
torn from her moorings 


Western Powers agree on reply to Soviet 
Note about a conference on ~-European 
a security 


Alger Hiss, the former American ‘State 
Department official who was -sentenced 
_-—-—s for_perjury, is released from prison 


- Sunday, November 28 


Seven men are rescued from. the tanker 
y f World Concord after it had been adrift 
for thirty-six hours in heavy. seas off 
Holyhead 


Gaston Dominici, a French farmer, is 
found guilty of the murder of Sir Jack 
Drummond and his wife and daughter 
two years ago 

‘ _ The Chinese Government rejects the United 

| States’ protest against the sentence of 

thirteen Americans to imprisonment for 
spying 


ah Pt Monday, Novenber 29° 


Families are evacuated from parts of Glou- 


- cestershire because of flooding of the 
5 ie -. Severn 


aE re eel Set on European 


-\ security opens in Moscow j ‘* 


~ Tudeday, November 30 
H.M. the Queen opens Parliament 


Sir Winston Churchill receives world-wide 

Bee: _ ‘Messages of congratulation on _ his 

#% eightieth birthday and is presented with 
cheque for £150,000 from public 

Mr. Strydom succeeds Dr. Malan as leader 


of South African Nationalist Party and 
Prime Minister of South Africa 


Government protests to. 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen ‘Mother 
driving away from Waterloo Station 
_on November 24, on her return from 
her visit to the United States and — 
_ Canada. With her in the carriage are 
the Queen and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh with the Duke of Cornwall 
oe and Princess Anne 


Her Ripe ‘the Queen PRS with Majors 
_ General- J. FB. Combe, Colonel of the 11th 
Hussars, at a ball held in London on Novem- 
ber 26 to celebrate the centenary of the Battle. 
of Balaclava. General Combe is wearing the 
‘tunic and ‘slung jacket worn’ by the Earl of - 
Cardigan in the charge of the Light Brigade - 


Bp Eiane ae the Great Pyramid: at Giza on a Novem: < 
ber 23. Placed there nearly 6,000 years ago to carry the soul — 
on exhibition at the Arts Council Galleries, of Cheops on its eternal journey, the boat was first discovered 
London: a boat with its prow in the form of a last May when a hole was drilled through the stone roof of perc 
stag’s head (length 27 centimetres) _.- chamber. The wood is in a fair state of Preservation — 


One of the ancient bronzes from Sardinia now 
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th Goodwin lightship lying on her side in heavy 
the Goodwin Sands after she had been torn from 
rings and wrecked by the gale last Friday night. 
w of severi were lost. A research worker on board 

ed from the deck by an American helicopter. 
eas of England and Wales suffered severe damage 
pods and gales during the weekend. Early this 
oads in twenty-one counties were under water 


AE ee a ey 


orge Robey, the come- 
ho died on November 
d 85. One of the great- 
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Sir Winston Churchill speaking during the presentation ceremony in 
Westminster Hall, on November 30, his eightieth birthday. The Prime 
Minister received the portrait of himself, by Graham Sutherland, 
a gift from both Houses of Parliament (see also page-953) and an 
illuminated volume from the House of Commons 


res of the variety stage Cwm Idwal, Caernarvonshire, the first national nature reserve to be declared in Wales. The 
fifty years, the ‘Prime photograph, looking south-west from Pen-yr-Olen Wen, shows Llyn Idwal with, left, the cliffs 

sr of Mirth’ is seenhere of: Y Glyder Fawr and, centre and right, the Devil’s Kitchen (Twill du). The reserve, which is 
characteristic role already National Trust property, extends over an area of nearly 1,000 acres 


Sir Winston Churchill speaking at Bristol 
University on November 26 when, as 
Chancellor, he conferred a number of 
honorary degrees. The recipients included 
Mr. R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Hartley Shawcross, Q.C., 
and Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of 
Labour 


‘ELSPETH HUXLEY 
A Thing to Love 


‘A vivid, unforgettable picture of what Mau Mau really 
means.” . - John Connell 


* Fascinating reading.’ , Time & Tide 
‘ An exciting and moving novel.’ Irish Times 
Book Society Recommendation, 2nd se ad 12s 6d net 


COMPTON MACKENZIE : 
Ben Nevis Goes East 


x 


© Seldom has West met East under more hilarious condi-— 


tions. . . . This is majestic, non-stop, authentic fooling.’ 
Elizabeth Bowen 
‘In the genuine English tradition of broad humour.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 
Book Society Recommendation, a Gd net 


AUBREY MENEN - 
Dead Man in the Silver Market 


‘Gay, and most politely insulting. .. . Mr. Menen merrily 
undermines any comfortable generalisation you may hold 


about England or India.’ News Chronicle | 


‘Charming . . . delicate, beautifully observed and highly 
mischievous autobiographical sketches.” John Connell 
8s 6d net 
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Lawrence & Elisabeth | Hansen 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE 


‘ Quite the most important book on GAUGUIN to have 
appeared in English.’ ; Cyril Connolly 


‘Really excellent . . . fascinating.’ ~ New Statesman — 


s 20 illustrations, 21s net 


Mary Gough 7 
THE PLAIN AND THE | 
ROUGH PLACES 


‘Entertaining. . . . As Mary Gough conducts it [in 

Southern Turkey] archaeology i is an amusing, adventure- 

some and rewarding pursuit.’ Christian Science Monitor 
Book Society Recommendation, Illustrated, 15s. net 


Jack Loudan— 
O RARE AMANDA! . 
The story of Amanda Ros, author of Delina Delaney, and 
«perhaps the greatest literary freak of all time. 


‘Lovers of the oddities of literature will find O Rare 
Amanda thorough and satisfying . preposterous and 


entertaining.’ Pamela Hansford Johnson: . 


Illustrated, 15s net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


| Memoirs — 


a ~ AVAILABLE THIS YEAR a 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


The Poole set of 


Sir. Winston — 
Churchill’s Ss War 


Six volumes 5 £9 | ath 


“There are only two other English Staaten: on war 
and politics with which this monumental achievement _ 
can be compared. They are Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 


of aie wage 2c and Macaulay’ s Historyof England. oH 
; _ © JOSEPH TAGGART, London Star 


“A possession "Ge the ages.” The Times rs 


“A glorious national treasure.” ‘Yorkshire } Post 
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Money, Trade 


and Investment 


by PROFESSOR G. D. Hi COLE ee 


This ee has been based on the skeleton ae Professor 


Cole’s Money, Its Present and Future, published in 1944, *| 


but is, in effect, a new work considerably longer than 
_its predecessor. In explaining internal and international 
monetary problems, Professor ‘Cole covers the world | 
economic situation during the period of two World 
_ Wars and the years up to 1953, years which saw the 
rise of the United States to the position of the world’s — 


leading creditor natiom He deals particularly with 


the post-war difficulties of the Sterling Area, the 
balance of payments crises, Marshall Aid and other 
- American assistance, the Bretton Woods Agreements, 


EPL, the LMR, and GATT. 25s. net |i 
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is he iiéer: ae 
A Life of Wilhelm Il, Last Emperor of Germany 


by JOACHIM VON KURENBERG “ 


“4 thorough and able presentation of. the Kaiser's _ 
life and character, well documented and deeply 


- interesting.” Birmingham Post — + 


‘This work which is the first becigtels Gatinate “Life” 


of the Kaiser, is primarily a personal biography, the 


intention being to provide a full portrait of the man 
rather than a study of his times. Von Kiirenberg was 
appointed as biographer by the Kaiser at Doorn, and - ie 
-was able to consult his subject frequently. The results ay 
of these numerous interviews are incorporated in the | 
_ text of the work, so that the Kaiser’s point of view 
_ is given in juxtaposition to the judgment of others, 
To assist the reader further in passing judgment on 
the man, the opinions of the -Kaiser’s colleagues, 
friends, relatives and enemies are also interwoven. — 
the work is i salty documented.  pecticas 4 30s. net o 
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‘Pascal-Napoleon’ 


Paul Klee. By Will Grohmann. Lund Humphries. 90s. 
The Mind and Work of Paul Klee. By Werner Haftmann. Faber. 30s. 
Klee (second volume). Introduction and Notes by Andrew Forge. Faber. 9s. 6d. 


Reviewed by SIR HERBERT READ 


ILL GROHMANN, who is Germany’s leading art critic, 

has completed his long-awaited book on Klee’s life and 

work, and it has now been published simultaneously in 

Germany, France and England. Made. and printed in 
Germany, it is a magnificent volume of 441 pages, with 40 colour 
plates, 80 half-tone plates, and many line illustrations in the text. In 
addition, there is a ‘ classified catalogue’ with miniature illustrations 
of a further 201 paintings. Dr. Grohmann was an intimate friend of 
Klee, and has had access to all the necessary materials for this authorita- 
tive work. An artist’s friend is not 
necessarily the best person to write 
an official biography, but we can 
have no doubts in this case—Dr. 
Grohmann has a perfect under- 
standing of Klee’s intentions and 
a sensitive appreciation of his 
achievement. The future will surely 
see further books on Klee, but 
hardly one with this combination 
of exact knowledge and illuminat- 
ing interpretation. 

At the same moment, from 
another publisher, comes a further 
work on Klee, also a ‘translation 
from the German. (Incidentally, 
there is no mention in either of 
these volumes of those responsible 
for the excellent renderings into 
English.) Dr, Haftmann is an art 
historian of the younger genera- 
tion, and never had the chance to 
know Klee personally; but he too 
writes with sensitiveness and in- 
telligence. His book is on a much 
smaller scale (213 pages, 3 colour 
plates, 32 half-tone plates, and 21 
text figures), but within these limits 
it is an excellent introduction to 
the subject for those who cannot 
afford the more expensive book. 
Cheaper still is the volume in the 
Faber Gallery, which has 10 
colour plates introduced and de- 
scribed by Andrew Forge. It is 
hors d’ceuvre beside the other two volumes, but again it must be 
praised for its sensitive appreciation of Klee’s genius. 

With the consideration of the material presented in these three 
books, a firmer assessment of Klee’s position in the history of modern 
art becomes possible. He has sometimes been depreciated in the past, 
partly because outside Germany and Switzerland his work was little 
known; partly on grounds of scale and method; and naturally for his 
tendency, which has been variously described as illustrative, literary, 
playful, or mystical. ; 

No modern artist’s reputation has advanced so rapidly since the war 
—this is shown not only by the number of appreciative books and 
articles that have been written about him but also by the zeal with 
which his pictures are now collected all over the world. Even Paris, 
that resisted him for so long, has surrendered to his appeal. Picasso 
visited him in 1937, three years before Klee’s death, and summed up 
his impression of the artist in the cryptic phrase ‘ Pascal-Napoleon ’. 


‘Presumably’, comments Dr. Grohmann, ‘he recalled the strange’ 


mixture of wisdom and excessive energy, of passionate asceticism and 
directed intensity, as well as the trace of a Mediterranean origin in his 
J 


The complaints about the scale and methods of Klee’s painting are 


‘Death and Fire’ (1940), by Paul Klee 
From ‘ The Mind and Work of Paul Klee’ 


now seen to be irrelevant. Klee was an illuminator, and in one sense 
his art is a revival of the methods of the medieval manuscript painters, 
and, like their work, must be seen in series, not as isolated paintings, 
This method was perfectly adapted to his aim, which was the piecemeal 
revelation of an inner or subjective world of experience—what Werner 
Haftmann calls ‘a morphological process, a process of genesis’.. All 
three of these commentators'on Klee cite the name of Goethe in this 
connection—Goethe for whom the world of art was a second Nature, 
a spiritual cosmos parallel to the physical one. ‘ Art is parallel to 
creation ’, wrote Klee in one of his 
aphorisms. ‘Sometimes it is a 
sample, just as this earth is a 
sample of the cosmos ’. 

The nature of Klee’s art is illu- 
minated by the names of those 
artists of the past for whom he 
felt a special sympathy—first of 
all Blake and Goya, and then 
Leonardo, Rembrandt, El Greco, 
Cézanne, Delaunay, and Ensor. 
Klee was such a various artist, and 
yet such a consistent one, that he 
could learn from all these masters 
and yet remain master of himself. 
At first sight his relation to 
Cézanne, for example, might seem 
to be rather remote; but as Dr, 
Haftmann shows in a fine page of 
analysis, they both had the same 
conception of a picture as ‘an in- 
dependent organism that had to be 
complete within the rectangle of its 
frame "—Ceézanne’s motif. Klee’s 
debt to Delaunay was more tech- 
nical—a_ solution of problems 
relating to light and colour— 
‘how all-pervading light suggests 
rhythms which obey simultaneous 
colour contrasts, how objects and 
form are built up of light and 
colour, rhythmic in appearance, 
poetic in feeling’ (Grohmann). 
Blake’s affinity is the nearest to the 
essential Klee, but it is doubtful if 
he had any close acquaintance with Blake’s graphic work, and his own 
development was to be in quite a different direction. But that direction 
was just as mystical as Blake’s, though the mysticism of the one is 
Christian and transcendental, of the other pantheistic and elemental. ‘ All 
art *, Klee said, ‘is a memory of age-old things, dark things, whose frag- 
ments live on in the artist’. Like Rilke, he was much preoccupied 
towards the end with the angel-image: but his angels were not denizens 
of a heaven, but beings intermediate between life and death, between 
the visible and the invisible, ‘ transitions and symbols of the last muta- 
tion, creatures neither “terrible” nor “deadly in their majesty” ’, 

Though Klee is the most various and productive of modern artists 
(his euvre consists of 8,926 works) he had limitations of which he was 
well aware. ‘ Did his work suffer from the exclusion of Eros? ’, asks 
Dr. Grohmann; and answers: ‘The elemental and cosmogonic Eros 
surely was not missing in his work, ranging through space and time, 
linking all forms of being. But the direct, personal Eros cannot be 
found in Klee’s work any more than in all the art of the twentieth 
century, which is peculiarly “ self-less” and free of private passions ’, 
But there is enough besides. Klee, concludes Dr. Grohmann, 

. . -has been called the greatest realist of our time, and that describes 

him well, although his realism is concerned with the essence of things, 
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every farmer and townsman.’—Scotsman. 


| Cortes and Montezuma 


MAURICE COLLIS 


Book Society Recommendation 


‘Not only an exciting book but probably a just 
assessment of the characters and careers of these 
two extraordinary figures .. . a magnificent book.’ 
Illustrated. 15/- 


Dancing out of Bali 
JOHN COAST 


“A book of. outstanding artistic 
importance. ’—Dancing Times, “An 
intimate, loving picture of life in 
modern Bali.—Tribune. 
written that the text measures up to 
the pictures [some by BARON] which 

is saying much.’—Star. 
With 23 photographs. 21/- 


Talking to Animals 
BARBARA WOODHOUSE 


The most talked-about animal book for years! Mrs 
Woodhouse really talks to all kinds of animals and 
in this book tells of her life devoted to them: horse 


‘training, ranching in the Argentine, farming, dog 


training and filming. Illustrated. 15/- 


Dog Training My Way 


BARBARA WOODHOUSE i 


No matter what sort of dog you own—a poodle, a 


mongrel, a great dane—you should get hold of this 
book. Mrs Woodhouse, who runs dog-training 
classes throughout the country, explains new 
methods of training which will make good com- 
panions of even the most difficult creatures. 

: Illustrated. 12/6 


Feather Bedding —_A.G. STREET 


His outspoken new book about every aspect of 
country life and farming. ‘A refreshing book for 
10/6 


My Garden THEO STEPHENS 


A collection of his delightful and instructive articles 
from The Sunday Times. Illustrated. 15/- 


? 


Cooking Alone 
KATHLEEN LE RICHE 


Everyone who has to face cooking alone will find 
entertainment and valuable information in this 
lively little book, 8/6 


| AUTUMN NOVELS | F 


Pictures from an Institution 
RANDALL JARRELL 12/6 


Lord of the Flies 


WILLIAM GOLDING 12/6 


The Frigate Captain 


SHOWELL STYLES 10/6 ~ 


Blessed Blunders 
C. A, ALINGTON 10/6 
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‘So well- . 


All About Aiveratt 
D. M. DESOUTTER 


All About Aiba answers every questicn about 
aviation. It describes and illustrates the whole 
business of flying, from the theory of flight to the 
construction and identification of the very latest 
machines. 

With over 160 photographs & 150 drawings 25/- 


Ariel Poems: new series 
Why not send these attractive Ariel Poems as 
Christmas cards? Poems by T. S. 


Auden, C. Day Lewis, Louis MacNeice, Stephen 
Spender. Illustrated in colour, Each 2/- 


poe Brie Complete 
BLY CULBERTSON _ 


‘The best book ever on Contract Bridge.—rEWART 
KEMPSON: Bridge Magazine. The first completely 
revised edition of this master-work for rasny years. 

are ¢ »020/- 


Bridge Play fron: A to Z 


GEORGE. S. COFFIN 


‘This most brilliant and indispensable book.’— 
Manchester 
Ramsey. 


Guardian. Introduction by Guy 
With card hands of play. 21/- 


Laugh With Me! 
_ edited and illustrated by 


DAVID LANGDON | 


A first-rate -anthology of 
today’s humour in the form 
of stories, articles and verse. 

DAVID LANGDON has written 
an Introduction and illustrates the funniest passeaes. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS | 


Pleasure with Paper 
A. VAN BREDA 


‘Will provide a delightful occupation for a person 
who likes to do things with his hands . paper 


i eh 


toys and models of every kind can be made with | 


virtually no outlay at all on materials.—Times 
Literary Supplement. With 120 diagrams. aMe 


Eat, Drink and, Grow Clever 
A. B. CUNNING MB 

‘This delightful book has been written to teach 

children something of nutrition . . . they will, if 


they do as it says, profit a great deal by its teach- 
a ame et World. Gaily illustrated. 8/6 


Graeme and the Dragon 
NAOMI MITCHISON 


‘A story which goes with a wonderful swing.’— 
Manchester Guardian. The whole of the story 
part-broadcast in Children’s Hour. 

With ip 9/6 


Anytime Stories DONALD BISSET 


Attractive stories, mostly about animals, for the 
youngest. Mr Bisset tells and illustrates stories on 
TV. With drawings by the author. 7/6 
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WALTER 
- SCOTT 


His Life and Personality 
HESKETH PEARSON 


‘An excellent addition to Mr. 
Hesketh Pearson’s biographical 
works, He could scarcely have 
chosen a better subject, and few 


indomitable man.’ 


THE DEMON 
IN THE ARTS 


WYNDHAM LEWIS | 


‘Extremism . . . is a disease like 
disastrously visits, not cattle, but 
artists,’ writes Mr. Lewis in what 
Cyril Connolly in the Sunday 
Times calls ‘a reasonable and 
good-mannered approach to a 
complicated subject.’ (A Book 
Society Recommendation). 

Illustrated ‘ 12s. 6d. 


MEDIEVAL 
- VENTURERS 


E. M. CARUS-WILSON 


This volume brings together es- 
says published over a number of 
years on English trade and indus- 
try in the later Middle Ages. Each 


in contemporary records. They 


general reader as well as for the 
student of economic history in 
any period, ! 
Illustrated 30s 


~ DEFEATING 
MAU MAU 


Author of | 
Mau Mau and the Kikuyu 


The aim of Dr. Leakey’s latest 
going on in Kenyasincethe State 
of Emergency was declared, and 
_ to state in more detail what the 


real aims of Mau Mau are, how 
it is organized, how it acts, ‘what 


» Kenya. 


will deny that he has succeeded — 
in portraying this splendid and ~ 


LORD BIRKENHEAD in Books of 
Illustrated 21s. | 


OF PROGRESS 


foot and mouth disease, which ~ 


_ MERCHANT ~ 


is the result of original research ~ 


contain much of interest for the 


~ 


L.S-B. LEAKEY  ~— 


book is to show what has been — 


areitsceremoniesandits religion. — 
Dr. Leakey also deals with the — 
future of the Kikuyu, and what — 
must be done to restore peace in \j 

’ 8s. 6d. 
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His art mirrors almost every area of 

_ human thought; he-visualises the rise, evolution, and fate of human, 
Plant, and animal life, as well as their transformation into primeval and 
potential states. The world of art itself becomes his subject, as do 
the worlds of music and poetry, the whole realm of the exact sciences, 
physics and mathematics, geology and cosmology, the vistas of history, 
and the intricacies of pure invention. 
Such might be Klee’s epitaph, the epitaph of the Pascal-Napoleon 

of modern art. 


Victoriana 


Victorian Vista. By James Laver. Hulton Press. 25s. 
The Victorian Home. By Ralph Dutton. Batsford. 30s. 
_ Victorian Sidelights. By A. M. W. Stirling. Benn. 21s. 


‘THE SLUR OF THE OLD-FASHIONED’, remarks Mr. James Laver of 
the change during recent years in the esteem given to the Victorian 
age, ‘is merging into the prestige of the antique’. He is right also in 
saying that the Victorian age ‘lasted, in all essentials, until 1914’. 
The rapid and violent changes since then have helped to make it 
appear more distant than it is, and this seeming distance has helped 
to increase its power of enchantment; but that power is not in itself 
illusory. A list of the deadliest sins of that age, if compiled today, 
would probably include Materialism, Philistinism, Snobbery, Hypocrisy, 
and Complacency, and to us perhaps its grimmest aspect is the slow- 
ness and narrowness with which the suffering, squalor and cruelty 
consequent upon the Industrial Revolution began to be remedied by the 
workings of conscience and by practical amelioration: but it was an 
age of immeasurable vigour and variety, of a strong, widespread and 
important religious revival, and of a lavish and unprecedented 
eclecticism. It was notably an eccentric age, and as eccentricity is a 
~ Juxury its Victorian aspects may well fascinate ourselves, the obedient 
servants of levelling-down, grotesque taxation, misapplied science, and 
extravagant militarism. 

The reaction against Victorian ideals and ways, especially during the 
"twenties and ’thirties, was inevitable, healthy and natural, but often 
ignorant: our grandfathers were not all fools or knaves or humbugs. 
In a sense the Victorian age seems to caricature itself, but Mr. Laver 
has done something much better than guying what is easily guyable. 
He has compiled an uncommonly good anthology, or miscellany, of 
Victorian utterances and illustrations, not to pull the age to pieces, nor 
to exhibit it through ‘a haze of romanticism’, but to try to obtain 
a picture of it ‘ in its true colours and its right perspective ’. His method 
has been to allow it to speak for itself in such a way that ‘ surface- 
pattern’ may reveal the depths. Believing that it is the trifles that 
count, he makes use of ‘an extract from a Letter-Writer or a book of 
€tiquette, a menu of 1850, a music-hall song, a valentine ’, He has an 
acute and informed sense of what he calls the ‘mental climate’ of 
the period. Ranging from Praed to Kipling, from women’s magazines 

to The History of the Factory Movement, and making good use of 
Punch and of Beeton’s Complete Letter-Writer, he will pounce upon 
some pointed revelation about manners or education or poverty or 
‘domestic’ economy. His extracts are linked by a running commentary 
and arranged in sixteen groups, of which one of the best deals with 
Victorian painting. Entertaining in themselves, they are a valuable 
supplement to more ponderous works on the subject, and the illustra- 
tions are chosen with wit and discrimination. 
_ Mr. Ralph Dutton’s thesis is that the home was ‘ the corner-stone of 
‘the structure of society’ in the Victorian age, and his purpose in The 
Victorian Home has been to trace the course of styles and tastes in 
relation to ‘ the average home of the day’. He modestly offers his book 
as ‘an interim report’, not a definitive verdict, being prudently aware 
that our own posterity may find much in the history of our time that 
___ is absurd and little that is commendable. Like Mr. Laver he cannot 
help covering some familiar ground, and he, too, is wide in his scope 
rik and sensible in his opinions. His knowledgeable investigation of 
eh archit e and the decorative arts has not precluded his drawing 
= y upon the curiosities of social history, nor has it dimmed 
nal twinkle itt his prose—for example, of the early Victorian 
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woman’s spaniel-ear coiffure he remarks that ‘ those soft swinging curls 
concealed many an iron will, and, it may be added, partially concealed 
many an iron face’. Judicious, not patronising, he gives praise where 
it is due: thus in the Queen’s rooms at Osborne ‘all is brilliance and 
colour ’ and ‘ though the detail is far from refined, the general effect 
is one of robust and cheerful gaiety, which is extremely attractive’, 
Stuffiness, like prudery, is too commonly supposed to have been 
universal in the Victorian age. Mr. Dutton’s thoughtful and abundantly 
illustrated survey properly indicates ways in which enlightenment 
(according to present-day ideas) carried on its resistance movement 
against suffocating gimcrackery, top-heavy chaos, and messy, fussy folly. 

Denizen of a series of Victorian homes, the wife of John Adams- 
Acton, a successful sculptor, jotted or dictated her reminiscences. Under 
the title Victorian Sidelights they have been ‘ interpreted’ or written 
up. They are disappointingly trivial. In these rambling, cliché-ridden 
pages it is possible to single out anecdotes or gossip about some eminent 
Victorians, including Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone and Cardinal Manning, 
but they do not always ring true. To give a single example, it is a 
good way beyond the dizzy verge of likelihood that Queen Victoria, 
no longer young, would ‘ drop ’ into a chair in the room of an employee 
and give way to ‘an uncontrollable fit of laughter’. _ 

WILLIAM PLOMER 


Love My Dog—Love Me 


Man Meets Dog. By Konrad Lorenz. Methuen. 15s. 
Dog Training My Way. By Barbara Woodhouse. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


FEW OF THE MILLIONS of dog owners throughout the world have been 
able to regard their dogs so objectively and at the same time so 
affectionately as Konrad Lorenz—but then, the study of the behaviour 
of animals is his profession. Many others who have devoted themselves 
to the psychology of animals have achieved dispassionate objectivity 
under laboratory conditions, but Lorenz has done better, for he has 
made close friends of his experimental animals, and he has written 
about them in a most attractive way. 

Many people think that the worship of the dog has been carried to 
absurd lengths, especially in this country, but even the most rabid 
dog-hater can read Man Meets Dog with enjoyment, and his dislike will 
probably be softened. Lorenz likes dogs but he does not crack them up 
as something more than they are—animals with animal instincts and 
behaviour, yet often very likeable animals. People who make fools of 
themselves over their dogs may not like this book, for it shows what 
fools they are, but those who take a healthy pleasure in animals will be 
delighted with it. 

The weakest part of the book is the first two chapters. The first 
speculates on how the dog may have become domesticated; the author’s 
suggestion that the dog was not enslaved by force but by voluntary 
surrender is probably correct, though it is not new. But the details of 
his argument are illogical, contradictory, and show a very shaky 
acquaintance with pre-history. The second, on the origins of fidelity, 
and the descent of dogs from jackals and wolves, makes many assump- 
tions about the behaviour of these species in the wild that are unsup- 
ported by any shred of evidence derived from an observational study 
of them. By far the strongest argument that Lorenz brings forward to 
support his theory of the origin of some dog-breeds from the wolf and 
others from the jackal is that provided by the behaviour of dogs; 
‘The spontaneous hate which a Chow evokes among village dogs 
which have never seen one before, and conversely the readiness with 
which any mongrel will accept a jackal or a dingo as one of his own 
kind, are to me far more convincing arguments for the distinction than 
all the measurements and calculations of cranial and skeletal proportions 
on whose statistical results the contrary opinion has been based’, 
Agreed: the dogs know, and are satisfied once they have made the 
conventional inspection so well illustrated at the head of chapter five. 

In discussing domestication Lorenz makes a very telling point when 
he says that the shortening of the muzzle and the doming of the skull 
that are present in the domestic dogs of even the neolithic period are 
infantile characters. The dependence of the dog upon man, and the 
allegiance it shows to its master, are a carry-over into adult life of 
features typical of the young wild animal; no doubt unconscious selec- 
tion for docility through many thousands of years has segregated this 
character in domestic breeds. It is of interest to note that man, too, 


FOR 


Vyvyan Holland 
SON OF OSCAR WILDE 


“Oscar Wilde’s centenary could hardly be better 
marked than by this testimony of his son’s 
—whose own life has been courageously and 
honourably lived, and whose own work shows 
an inherited intellectual distinction.’ ELIZABETH 
BOWEN Illustrated. 18s. 


Adlai Stevenson. 
CALL TO GREATNESS 
“Even his warmest admirers will be amazed at 


the originality and wisdom of these lectures. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that this book is | 


one of the most important statements of policy 
to appear in the last year.” ECONOMIST 9s. 6d. 


‘ 


Leslie Hotson 


THE FIRST NIGHT OF 
‘TWELFTH NIGHT’ 


“The most fascinating of all his books. We 
cannot close this book without feeling that we 
have ourselves been present at the First Night 
of Twelth Night.’ SUNDAY TIMES 

Illustrated. 21s. 


The Yeats Letters 


EDITED BY ALLAN WADE 


‘The letters grow steadily better as the end 
comes nearer. They speak themselves from the 
pages and the grand fantastic gestures form 
themselves in the air. How many aspects of 
_ Yeats there are!’ SPECTATOR 
938 pp. Illustrated. 63s. 


Gerald Durrell 


THE BAFUT BEAGLES 


“This time he is back in the Cameroons and in 
better form than ever. There are not many 
travel books with a more natural sense of 
humour.’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

Illustrated. 155. 


Rolf Magener 


PRISONERS’ BLUFF 


‘I read it at a single sitting, unable to put it 
down. In many ways even more fantastic than 
Harrer’s epic. The most enterprising of all the 
wartime escapes. A first-class book of its kind.’ 


JOHN MORRIS 12s. 6d. ~ 


Marguerite D’ Alvarez 


FORSAKEN ALTARS 


‘Her autobiography is as warmly vivacious as 
was her personality. Her story of progress from 
childhood to operatic fame is fascinating.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES ~ , Illustrated. 21s. 


CHRISTMAS | 


John Dingle? 


A PINCH OF BOUND NOTES 


‘He formed the ambition to become a great 
chef. His struggles are of absorbing interest. 


From small beginnings he became a famous 


hotelier. A most entertaining book.” 
NEW STATESMAN Illustrated. 15s. 


Kurun: Around the World 


LE TOUMELIN 


‘He is undoubtedly made of the same stuff as 
the great small-boat voyagers such as Robinson 
and Pidgeon ...I was enthralled. For those 
who like to read of far places this book is a 
treat.’ TIME AND TIDE 
With photographs, maps and diagrams 18s. 


Jacques Perret 


THE WIND IN THE SAILS 


“Something special, a novel outside all ordinary 
categories. The story sweeps to'a magnificent 
climax. A most unusual pleasure.’ SUNDAY TIMES 


12s. 6d. 
Edinburgh 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


‘Alvin Langdon Coburn’s photographs and the 
type of the Chiswick Press achieve the rfliracle 
of matching the author’s superb prose. An even 
more suitable present for®a Scotsman than a 


bottle of whisky, and its enchantment will last 


a great deal longer.’ BRUCE MARSHALL 
: Illustrated. 30s. 


PREVIOUS SUCCESSES ~— 


The Dancing Bear 


FRANCES FAVIELL 15s. 


-A Blessed Girl 


7 
LADY EMILY LUTYENS 2Is, 


Gamesmanship (etc.) 

STEPHEN POTTER 7s. 6d. 
A Bewilderment of Birds ~ 
i J. K. STANFORD I8s. 


Seven Years 1 in Tibet 
HARRER 1 


One of Our Submarines 
EDWARD YOUNG 1 


Beckford’s Journal 


Old Men Forget 


DUFF COOPER 


The Golden 1 Honeycomb _ 


VINCENT CRONIN 16s. 


Elephant Bill 5. 8. wirtraMs 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


; Quite Early 


One Morning : 
Dylan Thomas © 


Admirers of Dylan Thomas’s play | 


for voices, Under Milk Wood (now > 


| in its 30th thousand), will enjoy | — 
this book of his remarkable Broad- | 
casts. 2 10s 6d | 


“The collection shows, Bence 
the richness and volubility of his 
imagery, a great deal of pungent 
sense about men, affairs, and...a 
vivid and satirical observation.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


Everyman’s 
Dictionary of 
Music 
Eric Blom 


New, completely revised edition 
of this compact, comprehensive, 
and well-known work of reference, | 
brought fully up to date and in- 
cluding considerable new matter, 
in the larger format of Everyman’s 
Reference Library. 700 pages. 15s 


Jacquetta Hawkes 
MAN 
ON EARTH 


by the author of A LAND | 


“The story of man’s ancestry 
is told with such freshness _ 
and wit that the reader seems — 
to meet it as for the first ~ 
time.”—TIME AND TIDE 
“Personally, 1 would rather 
have Miss Jacquetta Hawkes’s | 
new book for a Christmas 
present than anything else I 
can think of.”—SIR RALPH 
RICHARDSON 

Illustrated : 21s. net 


T. R. Ybarra 


CARUSO 


“The unexpected and unflat- 
tering details about Caruso’s 
life revealed in the latest 


4 biography make the legend © 
ife 


come to 
—EVENING STANDARD 
Illustrated 18s, net 


King William ’s College 
GENERAL 


KNOWLEDGE — 


PAPERS, 1905-1953 _ 


Over 6,000 questions and 
answers on all conceivable— . 
_ and "some inconceiva leg 

Subjects. 7s. 


nee ae THE FIRST. “THREE “VOLUMES ae will be Rooted ¢ in a) of . 
the long-awaited | edition of George Eliot’s correspondence, take us to 
Po E862, » When their protagonist was about to start Romola. Professor 
: ‘Haight’ 's design, it now appears, is to present the entire raw materials 
for a biog aphy: he prints not only all the available letters from George 
Eliot but also key extracts from her and G. H. Lewes’ journals, and 
= important letters to her and about her. As a result, some two-thirds of 
his text appears for the first time. 
‘Confronted with this rich mass, one’s first interest is to see pihes 
tt changes the enlightened conception of George Eliot which has been 
_ miade familiar by a number of recent biographical studies. It seems to 
ee that the outlines of the picture so far remain much the same, though 
. its detail is immeasurably denser and clearer. George Eliot’s progress 
_ from priggish, religious, father-dominated girl, through the stages of 
provincial ‘intellectual and metropolitan bluestocking, to highly respon- 
sible creative artist, and the parallel stages of her emotional devglop- 
oe: “ment, are shown in these volumes in an organic, inevitable, yet astonish- 
Sei ing manner that no mere biography could hope to convey. at though 
there are no major fresh twists to the narrative, the full texts of the 
material restore some sharp edges 1 to George Eliot’s mind and character. 
- © Our little humbug of a queen’, she remarked, for example, in 1848, 
and, soon after her union with Lewes: ‘ Women who are satisfied with 
~ such ties [i.e., ‘light and easily broken’ ones] do not act as I have 
done—they obtain what they desire and are still invited to dinner ’. 
It would not be difficult to guy the woman portrayed in these 
- yolumes. The early letters are ponderously and boringly devout or 
_ facetious; painful the intellectual struggles and yearnings for love of the 
translator of Strauss; the affairs, if they can be so dignified, with the 
_ fatuous (her own later epithet) Dr. Brabant and the shallow Chapman 
4 verge on the ludicrous; often ludicrous, too, the touchiness of the author © 
of the first two fictions; and the pages throughout ar peppered with 
” headaches, toothaches, falling hair, dyspepsia and Epsom salts. But 
= what cannot be guyed is the abundant confirmation of the two important 
aspects of her stature—the breadth of her intellectual and emotional 
_ sym) thies, and her peculiar qualities as a novelist. The first comes out 
a “oa nes ‘in the asides of her letters and journal— working hard, walk- . 
fing hard, reading Homer and science and rearing tadpoles’, for ex- 
Per and ‘I know so well the preciousness of those smiles that tell 


- 


Sd _ wood about his mortally-ill brother). The second is conveniently sum- 
marised by some early words of George Eliot about Ruskin (quoted 
_ percipiently by Professor Haight in a footnote) which can well be 
se ei to her own art: ‘ The truth of infinite value that he teaches is 
 vealism—the doctrine that all truth and beauty are to be attained by a 
a 2 and- faithful — of Bare. and not “f poe vague 
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oe ae story of her begin- 
t. For the Grub Street denizen the most engrossing 
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| Blackwood’s comment, wrung 


he sind i is not held out of all reach of soothing * (to John Black- — 


volumes will be the correspondence with” the Black- 


George Eliot’s personality : “She is a fine character... 
cannot be mistaken both in her language and the expression of her face 


The editor’s part in this great undertaking is of an awe-inspiring — 
__ thoroughness : it would be impertinent for a mere reviewer to utter the 


one or two small criticisms which have occurred to him. 
; Roy FULLER | 
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Groye’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (fifth edition). 


Edited by Eric Blom. Macmillan. 9 vols. £36 the set 


IN THE SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS of its existence Grove has grown from 


the two volumes originally planned to nine stout books, up to date to 


the summer of this year and all issued together—in itself a notable feat 
ea book-production. Apart from the natural accumulation of new material 


as time goes by, this huge expansion is due to the great advances made 


in musical scholarship in recent years, and to the encyclopaedic view | 


’ taken by Mr. Eric Blom, the new editor, who includes everything 


: musical literally from China to Peru, where his predecessor, Dr. Colles, 


was content (apart from an excursion to India and Japan stimulated 
by his colleague, A. H. Fox-Strangways) to restrict his gaze to European 
music and its off-shoots in other continents. 

A changed attitude towards scholarship and aesthetics has, moreover, 
dictated the elimination of much original material which had survived 
in the fourth edition, including Sir George Grove’s own monumental 
articles on the composers he most admired—Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Mendelssohn. This decision was facilitated by the publisher’s decision 
to reset the whole work in new type and to preserve Grove’s important 
articles, which have a permanent value, in a separate book. 

Those who may have feared the advance of musicology can be 
reassured. It has not been allowed to spell the destruction of the special 
qualities of Grove which marked it out from works of its kind— 
its friendliness and humanity which refuse to let the enquirer after the 
letter go without first communicating something of the spirit. The new 
Grove is, if a’ non-scientific mind may make an exception of some 
difficult (and no doubt excellent) scientific articles, eminently readable. 


And Mr. Blom has insisted that his contributors shall, like Gillie 


Potter, address us in English. He will have none of the new German- 
American jargon, which would sacrifice our good old crotchets and 
quavers to a German partiality for vulgar fractions. Nor will he tolerate 


italicised jaw-breakers where a perfectly good English equivalent exists. 


Mr. Blom has a flair for the organisation of complex material into 
a logical and orderly scheme, and he has had considerable exercise in 


the use of this gift. It has served him well in the planning of this new- 


edition of Grove, which gives us at last the complete and tabulated 
lists of works by ail the major composers for which we have often vainly 
sought in the fourth edition. Admirable, too, are the system of cross- 


_ references between articles, the chronological list of operas appended to 
_ the article on ‘ Opera’ (itself unhappily another rechauffé of an article - 


already hashed up several times), and the appendix containing a chrono- 
logy of composers and contemporaneous artists from A.D. 1400 to the 
present day. The bibliographies are generally excellent—notable excep- 
tions being those appended to ‘ Singing’ and ‘ Voice-Training ’ which 
are inadequate—and there are important articles on ‘ Libraries’ and 
* Periodicals ’, though it is difficult to see how one finds a given publica- 
tion in this immense list unless one knows where to look for it. 

The provision of substitutes for Grove’s articles, particularly his 
masterly ‘ Beethoven’, must have caused the editor anxious thought. 


The late William McNaught has, in the event, admirably succeeded,: 


replacing the dignified Victorian style with his own trenchant manner 
and sure musicianship, which will be familiar to older readers of THE 
LISTENER. One is sorry that Beethoven no longer stumps across the page 
with his rapt expression, but those who miss Leech’s engraving which 
enlivened the article on Mendelssohn (now entrusted to Dr. P. M. 


Young), will find it with others in a new article on ‘ Caricature ’. 


Among the many new contributors, Robert Donington and Thurston 
Dart have done conspicuously good work in a number of articles on 
the interpretation of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century music and 


tiffs. And vale a ‘hat ya mn 
: m a him-almost j in spite of himself after 
the most serious disagreement about terms, stands best i in evidence | 
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‘the che ‘of tise period, ‘ Ornaments’, “occupying more than. reconsiderat 


sixty) pages (as. against three i in the last edition) and including an index 


_and an extensive list of signs, is typical of the thoroughness with which 


a this field has been explored. In the sphere of critical biography there 


are first-rate new articles on Monteverdi and Bruckner by Dr. Hans 


"ees Redlich and on Hugo Wolf and Verdi by Frank Walker, who is also — 
responsible for the rectification of many details concerning composers 


of the Neapolitan school. 


Another improvement is the removal of folk-song from its position — 


under ‘Song’ in the last edition. Folk-music now has an immense, 

- compendious article by many hands, covering both song and dance, with 
a multitude of musical examples, which are everywhere more freely 
used than in the past. ‘Song’ is also more fully treated in a similar 
article by several contributors with admirable results, though the author 
of the nineteenth-century section overlooks the fact that Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Rossini all wrote songs. 

In some directions Mr. Blom has surprisingly stayed his hand. A 
striking instance is the article on Richard Strauss (Johann, by the way, 
is more handsomely treated in a capital article by Dr. Mosco Carner), 
which was written by. Alfred Kalisch nearly thirty years ago, when 
Strauss was regarded as an extinct volcano. The scanty additions to 


the original article include no adequate account of the astonishing — 


flowering of the composer’s last years, and do not rectify what now 
seems an ill-focused view. Haydn, too, could have. done with some 


: sadly lacking ythi 
- music and its place i in nore Iti is Yi Bees that Metion Scott, 9 
has supplied a 


pope catalogue of works, did not also apply he 


scholarship to this aspect of the subject, a service C, B. Oldman did for — 


Mozart. ee a needs a more candid treatment than the old article — 
gives, while Rossini surely deserved re-assessment. At least, the bgeeces 


myth about ‘ Signor Bruschino ’ should have been deleted. Se he 
The true test of a dictionary lies in its use over the years. So far as 
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I have been able to test this new Grove, it has invariably supplied the — 


information that I sought. It is obviously a better, as well as a bigger, 
work than the old, One practical disadvantage deserves correction: the 
list of contributors appears only in the first volume, forcing one to refer 
continually to that in order to identify an author. And is it not time ~ 
that the major articles were also indexed under authors, so that one 
could refer to the various contributions of each? There are numerous — 
illustrations of instruments, but no longer any of composers, and it~ 
must be said that the colour-printing shows a sad falling-off from the © 
quality achieved in the pre- -war edition. These are small blemishes in a _ 
handsomely produced work, which, expensive as it is, is essential to 
every musical scholar and to most musicians. It is worth noting that 
until the end of the year the set can be bought at the special pre-— 
publication price of £32 = that ‘ deferred terms’ are available. 
DyNELEY HUSSERS 
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The. ‘Black Art’ 


Roger Fenton, Photographer of the Crimean War. By Helmut and Alison Gernsheim. Secker and Wihore. 30s. — 


IN THIS CENTENARY YEAR of Britain entering the Crimean War, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gernsheim have produced_an absorbing contemporary 


collection of documents. For Fenton was the first great photographer 


of war, and his letters home—published now for the first time— 
combine with his photographs to provide one of the essential historical 
sources for that lamentable campaign. 


Roger Fenton was born in 1819 and, like his great Scottish con- 


temporary Octavius Hill, was trained 
as an artist. His master was the 
sentimental French painter, Delaroche, — 
who on first seeing a daguerreotype 
exclaimed ‘From today, painting is 
dead! ’ Fenton abandoned art for the 
law, and then law for photography, ice 
the great benefit of posterity. 
The authors of this book contribute 
P short biography of Fenton, then re- 
‘produce some eighty of his photographs 
—with inadequate captions however— 
and finally transcribe the letters he sent 
back to England from the peninsula. 
The biography brings out the great im- 
portance of Fenton to British photo- 
graphy; for his outstanding achievement 
was the founding and early steering of © 
what is now the Royal Photographic 
Society, whose influence on the craft 
has been of vital value to European 
photography since 1853. It was also 
* Fenton who taught Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort the “ black art ’°—so 
called from the inevitable stains 
received from the nitrate of silver— 
and who has himself left us some of the 
earliest and most charming studies of 
the Queen and her family, a number 
of which are reproduced here. I wish 
the best of them, showing Victoria and 
_ Albert together in court dress, had been 


_ thought it too well known; which, is a - 
| pity, as it cannot be palit found in | 
othe works, 

_ A large part of the boas is rightly 


From ‘ Roger Fenton, Photographer of the Cr 
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given up to Fenton’ s Crimean work; and the static panpnits of couked 
hats, furry faces, and military litter add up to a classic achievement of 
photography. Fenton, like everyone else between 1851 and 1871, had 
to use the messy collodion wet-plate process, which involved on-the-spot 
preparation of the plates, their exposure wet in the camera, and their 
immediate development. It is astonishing what wonderful results were 
produced by the tough, dogged, and talented men who practised it. 
Unfortunately the wet-plate was 
not fast enough to catch moving 
objects; but the stationary human 
_ groups emerge natural and informal, 
and the topography vivid and pin-sharp. 
Fenton arrived in the Crimea with © 
the blessing of the Prince Consort, and 
was treated as well as could be; but the 
appalling conditions—much improved 
after The Times’ thunder—as well as 
the red tape and confusion which 
seemed inevitable in this war, made the | 
photographer’s life a difficult one, to 
say nothing of the odd cannon ball whir- 
ring too close for comfort. ‘ The whole 
place is a pigsty’, he writes of Bala- 


ing me for their portrait to send home 
... yet if I refuse to take them, I get 
‘no facilities for conveying my van’. 
The Crimean War must have been a 
grotesque fantasm of warfare by modern 
standards. ‘There are all kinds of 
internal wars going on here’, he says 
of the state of affairs in the "harbour: 


‘T.G.s’ (travelling gentlemen) who — 


came for thrills, and were even allowed © 
_ in the trenches; and the officers’ ladies — zs 
—‘I met four of them Me i 3 4 eek : 


‘Dragoon officers and staff- swells” : 

But Fenton. got his shots 
of. them—and came one it but 
gives an 
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“MACMILLAN” 


Books for. Christmas. 


Walter Macken 


SUNSET ON THE WINDOW-PANES 
A powerful novel with a Galway background, about a strong 


man whose strength. brings him into continual conflict with 
the world. By the author of Rain on the Wind. 12s. 6d 


C. P. Snow 


THE MASTERS 
A Book Society Choice when it was first published in 1951, 
The Masters has now been re-issued (at 8s. 6d.) in the Uniform 
Edition of C. P. Snow’s famous Lewis Eliot sequence of novels. 


The New Men (12s. 6d.) is the latest novel in the series, and 
the other three novels are available at 8s. 6d. each, 


Hilda Vaughan 


THE CANDLE AND THE LIGHT 


Her new novel. ‘ Moving, courageously honest, very perceptive, 


_very lucid in its dealing with the struggling human heart, 
12s. 6d. 


very wise. —STORM JAMESON 


Paul Horgan 
; HUMBLE POWERS 
Three short novels by a distinguished American author, 
illustrating the ‘humble powers’ of faith, love and sacrifice, 


and set in the Rio Grande of 100 years ago, a modern American 
city, and Italy during the last war. 12s. 6d. 


* 


Sean O’Casey 
SUNSET AND EVENING STAR 


*In this concluding ‘volume of Mr. O’Casey’s autobiography, ' 


the familiar sensibility of spirit, the vivacity of tone and idiom, 
are sustained. This is surely the frankest essay in the 
revelation of himself by a man of letters since Frank Harris.’— 
The Times. 4 21s. 


-Osbert Sitwell 


THE FOUR CONTINENTS 


‘Sir Osbert has provided us with a very remarkable entertain- 
ment, not to be found anywhere else in this century.’—The 
Times. 3rd impression. Illustrated. 25s. 


John Buxton 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE 
-» ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
*A fine and scholarly work, full of infinite learning and based 


. ; most elaborate researches.—Birmingham Post. 
vf Illustrated, 18s, 


THE LISTENER 


A CHRISTMAS LIST 


QUEEN ANNE'S SON 


HESTER W. CHAPMAN 


A royal childhood reanimated. The little prince’s body-segvant . 


left a memoir’ of his master, rich in dialogue and_ detail, of 
which Mrs. Chapman has made brilliant use. Illustrated. 12/6 


A THOUSAND LIVES 


IRIS MORLEY 
Recommended by The Book Society 


An account of the English Revolutionary Movement (1660-85), 
‘distinguished by the vivid visual imagination and human feel- 
ing which informed her novels.’ C. V. Wedgwood. 15/- 


A RIVER FULL OF STARS 
ELIZABETH HAMILTON 


“An enchanting autobiography’ (Edinburgh Evening News). ‘of 
rare distinction’ (H. E. Bates, Sunday Times). Illus. 2nd imp. 12/6 


THE DESPERATE HOURS 


JOSEPH HAYES 
Recommended by The Book Society 


A thriller which ‘justifies the old phrase “once you take it up 
you just can’t put it down.” | was glued to it and fascinated by 
it. Gilbert Harding. ‘Really excellent’ (Observer). 2nd imp. 10/6 


THE POSTMAN 


ROGER MARTIN DU GARD 


The first Englistr translation of Vieille France. Martin du Gard’s 
ironic chronicle of French village life. A classic. 9/6 


MY LIFE’S HISTORY 
GRANDMA MOSES 


‘| have no hesitation in recommending this book” (Spectator). 


_ The autobiography of America’s famous Sunday painter, illus- 


trated with full-colour reproductions of her work. 21/- 


ANDRE FRANCOIS’ 
DOUBLE BEDSIDE BOOK 


Over 60 cartoons by ‘a major comic artist from France’ (Sunday 
Times). Nicolas Bentley wrote the introduction. 2nd imp. 10/6 


PIERRE-JOSEPH REDOUTE 


ROSES 
24 exquisite plates (16" x 112") in six-colour offset, reproduced 
from Les Roses, the great flower-painter’s greatest work. Published 
by The Ariel Press. A limited number of copies bound in 
linen, 42/-.. Limp covered edition, 25/- 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 
Write for our full list: 12 Thayer Street London W1 
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# Christmas Book List 


j) General 


Madame de 


Pompadour 
NANCY MITFORD 
Illustrated 


African Bush 


Adventures 
HUNTER & MANNIX 
Illustrated 16s. net 


Faith and Freedom 
BARBARA WARD 16s. net 


1Ss. net 


An Introduction 


to American Politics 
D. W. BROGAN 2I1s. net 


Fifty Centuries 


of Art 
F. H. TAYLOR 
320 Illustrations 


The Passport 
STEINBERG 
350 Drawings 


The Tastemakers 
RUSSELL LYNES 
Illustrated 

The Spirit 

of Liberty 


LEARNED HAND 21/s. net 


35s. net 


25s. net 


30s. net 


Homebodies 


CHARLES ADDAMS 
Illustrated 


15s. net 


A Pictorial History 


of the Silent Screen 
DANIEL BLUM - 50s. net 


Fiction 
SIMENON 
Maigret Right 
and Wrong 


and 


Violent Ends é 
10s. 6d. each net 


A Summer Night 
ALAN MOOREHEAD 
10s. 6d. net 


The Journal of 
Edwin Carp 


RICHARD HAYDN and 
RONALD SEARLE 


12s. 6d. net 


The White Wand 


L. P. HARTLEY /0s. 6d. net 


The Bad Seed 


WILLIAM MARCH > 
10s. 6d. net 


AMISH HAMILTON 


oy. magnificently illustrated book in which 3 long linked 


“BOOKS FOR ‘CHRISTMAS 


Rome bevaud the Imperial Frontiers 
SIR MORTIMER WHEELER . { 
A book on a fascinating subject which Sir Mortimer has made ss 


larly his Wiveee adventuring beyond the political frontiers of the © 


Roman world. Profusely illustrated. 25s. net 


Desert Adventure | 


BRIAN STUART | j 


Exciting and highly amusing ecavelll in the Sahara 
and Syria including a remarkable journey off the 
beaten track from Algeria to Timbuktu. SPHERE: 


‘the style in describing it is easy and the humour 
15s. net 


rich and rare.’ Illustrated. 
Some of My Animals 
MAXWELL KNIGHT 


Stories of the pets, common and uncommon, kept by 
the author at various times—a baby bear, tree-frogs, 
galagos, a mongoose, and a gorgeous arkful more. 


Illustrated with line drawings and photos. 10s. 6d. net §~ 
P z ‘' - ¥ 
Pee t é 
100 Master Games Réti’s Best Games 
of Modern Chess of Chess 


S. TARTAKOWER 
and J. du MONT 


An anthology .of great modern 
games—mostly post-war—very fully 
annotated, with special attention 


H. GOLOMBEK 


games by the Chess Correspondent 
of The Times, who is the leading 
student of his play. 


paid to modern technique. 20s. net 17s. 6d. net.” ~ December 3rd 
Soft Ski-ing ’ 
Furnishing for’ ~ 
ens Beginners _ 


E. A. SPILMAN 
and 


M. STEELE 


F. BRODERMAN | 
and G. A. McPARTLIN 


A much-needed book of basic in- 
struction plus advice on equipment, 
where to go, and exercises for before 
you go. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 


How to make loose covers, cushions, 
pouffes, curtains, pelmets, eider- 
downs, quilts. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


* FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Tracks, Trails and — 
Book of Signs ° 
Ralf F. J. SPEAKMAN | 
PHILLIS ; obe: 
GARRARD A unique book, very well written 


and illustrated, showing how to 


A fine story about a Norman boy 
in an English manor-house in the 
Middle Ages. 9s. 6d. net. [Age 10 up] 


‘read’ the tracks and signs made by 
British wild life. 10s. 6d. net. [11 up] 


Baby Chimp | 
The story of a baby chimp brought up in the author’s 


‘It is the most delightful book and the 
[All ages] 


Christine the 


by LILO HESS. 
home. NOEL STREATFEILD: 
photographs are enchanting.’ 


The Whale Hunters 


GEOFFREY WHITTAM . 


93 superb photos. 10s. 6d.. net. 


stories of members of a whaling family give a panorama 


of 200 years of this dangerous trade. 11s. 6d. net 
[Age 11 up] 
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| ENGLAND. 


Awide selection of this great player’s 
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THE ‘COLUMBIA- 
VIKING CONCISE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA~ 


‘ es 
A unique, up-to-date and authoritative 


reference work prepared by the editors 
and staff of THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 31,000 articles. 
Fully Shee sted 1,192 pages. 50s. 


William Green aid 
Gerald Pollinger 


THE WORLD’S' FIGHTING 


PLANES. The most comprehensive, 
compact and up-to-date book on the 
“world’s service aircraft. Illustrated 
with nearly 500 photographs and — 
3-view silhouettes. 12s. 6d. 


Pa 


Raymond F rancis 


LOOKING FOR ELIZABETHAN 
“Makes one long to go 
and see.”"—JOHN BETJEMAN 
(Countryman). “Infectious enthusiasm 
mingled with very decided tastes and 
ideas.”—Glasgow Herald. Fully illus-» 
trated. . : 18s. 


Tioratiog Haritoye 


FOOD IN ENGLAND. 
planned, beautifully  illustrated.”— 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
(Bookman). “It will become a classic on 
its subject."—-HAROLD NICOLSON 


(Observer). Book Society Recommendation. 


Fully Illustrated, 


Elizabeth David 


ITALIAN FOOD. 
one who has the art of cooking and 
good living at heart.,-—AMBROSE 
HEATH (Manchester Guardian). Illus- 
trated by Renato Guttuso. Book Society 


“Beautifully — 


1 
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“Will delight any- 


Reeomménda tion. - 16s. 


Denys Parsons y 

ALL TOO TRUE. A comedy of errors 
culled from the public press and else- 
where thanks to the occasional split- 
mindedness of authors and printers. 


Illustrated by Peter Kneebone. 4s. 6d. 


Fiction 


John Cowper Powys — 


ATLANTIS. The new homeric novel 
by “this massive, original and brave 
elder.”—J. B. PRIESTLEY (Sunday 


| Times). Book Society Recommendation. 15s, 


Henry Williamson 


HOW DEAR IS LIFE. His novel of 


England and the First Battle of ‘Ypres. 

“A major work by a major artist.”— 

GEORGE D. PAINTER (Listener). 
: i 12s. 6d. 


Compton Mackenzie 


THE VANITY GIRL. A- novel of © 
theatrical life “distinguished by the 
vigour of its character-drawing and the 
rich detail of its presentation of the 
_ Edwardian social scene.”—Scotsman. 
“pe 6d. 


nce zy which S Hardy cae at abies 
loser comes into sight with the clear fresh 
the F ‘hi 


of so-much extra material. The general characteristic of his 


ted, and the blatantly wrong. Professor Purdy’s work 
pole, and he has provided us with the-only book on 
eed, or indeed can, be taken seriously § since the publication 
y Life i in 1928 and the Later Years in 1930. 

2s as something of a surprise perhaps to find those two volumes 
re as Hardy’s own writings. They are of course published as 


- characteristic phrasing’ are apparent and confessed. But Pro- 
fessor Purdy, who has had the great—indeed indispensable—advantage 
_ of the confidence of Florence Hardy and Sir Sydney Cockerell during 
_ the preparation of his study, reveals that the two volumes are (apart 
- from the concluding chapters) no less than a third-person autobiography, 
__ written under somewhat conspiratorial conditions, and with only a 
& ‘minimum of intrusion from Mrs. Hardy herself. It has to be added that 
this intrusion appears to have included the insertion, at her own judge- 
ment, of. selections from Hardy’s diaries and notebooks. These are of 
immense value. and charm in themselves, but the insertions are some- 
times made so rashly that they have to be taken out again before one can 
extract the real significance of either the basic book or the insertions 
_ themselves. The whole of the official life, in fact, before-it can be safely 
used by a biographer, needs minute and scrupulous checking, since, quite 
apart from the obvious and known lacunae, the narrative itself is largely 
_ designed not as a help to the scholar but as a defence against him. So 
far it has been a highly s successful Pag and Professor Hpaty does much 

‘ to enable us to see why. _ 
He has many engaging ‘ finds’ ‘to record in his pages. He has already 


"published | the children’s story, believed lost, of Our Exploits at West — 


9 Role. He has also tracked down the contribution to a local newspaper 
which Hardy indicates as his first appearance in print: a letter, which 
~ Hardy’ describes as written by a town clock. It has long baffled re- 
searchers, and well it may have, since it is written not by a clock but by 
a pump. - ‘Professor. Purdy prints it. It is of no great intrinsic value, but 
Baae, sets one’s mind at rest to have it, and its identification confirms a 
t ws suspicion “about the kind of memory Hardy had, _ even when he was not 
_ deliberately trying to fox his pursuers. 
1ong the many other things that Professor Purdy elucidates are 
’s relations and negotiations with Tins'ey, his first publisher. To 
a special appendix is devoted, which solves numerous problems of 
mology. There is an admirably lucid account of the composition 
8) peta _There are a valuable number of letters from Leslie Stephen, 
___ suppleme enting those available elsewhere. Accounts of work uncollected 
‘ Fas book ag aa are given. Best of all perhaps are the concise and 
authoritative notes on a great number of the individual poems. These 
ay Professor Purdy’s most valuable achievement. It may be pedantic 
a few possible omissions in his comments on these, since clearly 
had to be called somewhere; but I fancy the number of poems 
indicates a change of speaker during some stage of composition 
yt quite complete; and I wish that he had recorded more than one 
the poems ‘ dissolved into prose’ in Desperate Remedies, if only that 
might | €) I had missed none myself. I would also have valued, 
m Ss ce, a more extended note on the disintegration of The 
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the picture of Sue Bridehead owes much to her. Nevertheless she ha 
_ measure of the importance of Professor Purdy’s book. It constitutes the 
second landmark in the study of a writer who is certainly among the Tae A 


a few who aa or merit detailed attention of this kind. 
isons REED — 


rag tent him that has Ada = ee Sheet to the 


ors is, I would say, a dedication, low and intense, to the © 


‘k of Hardy’s second wife, though the guiding hand of Hardy © 


app cular importance: a 
ount of Hardy’s relations with the novelist Florence | 
the only writer he ever collaborated with, and a deep and pat 


have had to wait so long for this. Most people who have serious! 


considered the problems which Hardy’ s elusive history involves ounly - 


I think, been aware of her importance in his life, and have guessed that 
hitherto played no part in any biography of him. That fact is some 


Three Editors 


King John. Edited by E. A. J. Honigmann 
The Tempest. Edited by Frank Kermode 
Titus Andronicus. Edited by J. C. Maxwell. 


Methuen. Arden Shakespeare. 18s.,16s.and 18s. respectively 


AT WHOM SHALL the headmaster direct his. school- -chapel sermon? 
That pathetic Higgins quintus in the far corner, kybed, ink-stained, 

snivelling quietly, and with the ugly smear of mother’s mi‘k on his 
‘quivering upper lip? Or Pendlebury-Johnson, head of the school, victor 
ludorum, already winner of the Hawthornden for his edition of Stephen’ 
Duck, already author of three best-sellers (Caedmon, Gabriel Harvey, 


and A. L. Rowse) in the English Men of Letters series, already offered a 


chair at North Staffordshire? Pity the poor headmaster. And pity, too, 
that other blind bow-boy, the Arden editor. Whom must he try to wie 
with his butt-shaft? 

Some of his remarks must be aimed at little Brenda, who sees tent 
as Celia, and Miss Tompkinson (Tonkers, the hockey international) as. 
Rosalind. The G.C.E. play demands the abomination of the interpreta- 


tive preface with its gush about redemption, golden worlds, pastoral — 
tradition and down-to-earth realism. And the editor must, poor brute, | 
bring credit to his university college’s English department by some — 
scholarly side-swipes at Dr. Dover Wilson or the insertion of some 


cock-eyed cat (Hamlet was a hermaphrodite; my Doll is dead i’th 
Spittle, therefore Pistol was Falstaff; Perdita was the Earl of Essex) 
among the academic pigeons. There’s no decent solving of the problem. 

The new Arden fohn is admirably annotated. Too many editors 
offer in their notes no more than selections from the consensus fidelium 
of their predecessors. Mr. Honigmann has sought through Elizabethan 
literature for the parallel that best explains. But he is also powerfully 


revolutionary about the dating of the play. He desires to have King fohn ~ 
written “in the winter/spring of 1590/1591’ and to blast accepted 


Shakespeare chronology endwise. 

I cannot, any more than Mr. Honigmann, stomach the idea of the 
anonymous Troublesome Raigne of King Iohn as the ‘ source-play’ of 
Shakespeare’s John. The imaginary figure whom I call ‘ Shakespeare ’ 
simply didn’t deal with sources that way and I think (though I find 
Mr. Rupert Taylor’s evidence less convincing than does Mr. Honigmann) 
that the Troublesome Raigne must be a ‘bad quarto’, a memorial 
reconstruction of some other play. But Mr. Honigmann presses his 
evidence too far. I can swallow much about the consultation of various 
printed sources, but until it’s absolutely forced on me, I’m not having 
Shakespeare going to manuscripts when he sits down to write a history 
play. The datings by such topicalities as the Davison business and the 
Burbage brawl do not convince. Mr. Honigmann occasionally annoys. 
Why call Kynge Rycharde Cuer du Lyon (printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde) ‘ Wynkyn’s romance "—as one might call Seven Pillars of 


Wisdom ‘ Jonathan’s war-memoirs ?? Why try to prove that a quarto 


is bad by suggesting that its printer and publisher are knaves? Why 
use the editorial we? 

Mr. Kermode’s Tempest is, alas, going to set the gigglers a-giggling. 
‘Thou didst vent thy groans As fast as mill-wheels strike ’: —‘ strike] 
the water. Cf. “ Faster than the wind-mill sails ”, Faithful Shepherdess, 
V. i. fin.’ Or again, 

* And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave ’—: 


AL tic v 
passion of his life in the years 1893-6. It is strange that we shoul 
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and so forth, that stuck in mee “i 
in having a play which we do not set before 


Ebr Ae : and ‘ Believe re queen, your swarty Ciageecinnte 
- ail ‘bie. and ‘The k king my brother shall have 1 notice’ ‘of this’ 


Mr. Maxwell has. to play the metrical Procrustes, delete ‘thy’ and 
ng read ‘ swart’ and ‘ note ’. He is determined to leave unadorned nothing 

_ which he ‘touches and we receive a _ thirty-seven-line note on the text of 
HE Seneca and, elsewhere, a gratuitous interpretation of a passage in Henry 
= OW I am irritated by his Footnotes-for-the-Boys—Mr. Peter Ure is 
thanked for drawing his attention to an article by Miss Frances Yates, 


ie 
book edited by Professor F, P. ‘Wilson, he thanks - i for 
ir ag him two of them. | 
: ais Maxwell (and eect I rejoice) seems to have slight 
patience with Dr. Dover Wilson’s odd theories about the parlour-game 
played by Peele and Shakespeare in the writing of Titus. He’s enough 
__ of an antidisintegrationist to send packing most of the previously postu- 
lated collaborators; but he allows George Peele to have written the first 
act and the first twenty-five lines of the second. I wish he could have 
; followed Professor Hereward Price in chasing Peele out entirely. Is it so 
_ repugnant to assume that the inexperienced Shakespeare : acted i in Peele’s 
3 plays of an afternoon and wrote 520 Peele-like lines of an evening? 
_ We blame the interpretative critics for giving us self-portraits instead 
of portraits of Shakespeare. The straight editors are as self-revealing. 
_ But I have been such a caviller at these three books (and even the worst 
A _of them contains much that is excellent) that I must, in fairness, point 
out that the reviewer of editions of Shakespeare also offers his reader 
_a thinly veiled autobiography and lies down in the mauve light that 
= Batly illuminates the psychiatrist’s chaise longue. 
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Our National Anthem 


God pratt the Queen. “ — 
| iBy weerey, A. Scholes. Oxford. 30s. 


fe aa WAS “WORKING on his ‘ ‘ symphony, ‘Wellington’ s 
ae Victory, or the Battle of Vitoria ’, he wrote in his diary, ‘I must show 
the English, a little, what a blessing they have in their “ God Save the 
4, King ”’. ?. He showed it in that work, which Sir Henry Wood described as 
fi ‘ appalling he offered the score and parts to anyone who wanted to 
_ give a second performance !—by introducing ‘ God Saye the King ’ into 


the finale, and ending the work ‘in a blaze of triple-time National 


_ Anthem glory’: he- showed it in some amiable variations for piano, 
and in a song for solo voice and chorus, the latter consisting only of 
ms _ soprano , tenor, and bass, an arrangement that the roses in Tennyson’ s 
; ”, which listened all nisi ‘the flute, poling bassoon ’, sa 
d ubt have appreciated. 

sass however, is only one of many composers who have fail 
bused, the tune. Johann. Christian Bach began the process in 1763, 
‘it four times, Clementi put it in a symphony, Liszt para- 
Richards “gave active manual employment to 
usar eyouns ‘Victorian ladies in a set of variations on it which 
1 the ( virtue of sounding more difficult than, in fact, they were, 
it was: used in various choral works as late as 1938. One, out of 
works, should have a strong appeal to us today. This is Samuel 

s humorous glee ‘ My pocket’s low, the taxes high’, 


’ 


d, when Mr. Maxwell quotes three examples of. ‘ give aim’ from a 


ora ae ds introduces ‘ Gog Save the Queen’ 


1h ie 
ees = many countries pits pe die ‘Gist ‘National Anthem, 

stimulated others to invent their own. To what extent, and length, 
has happened anyone who has had to stand while, in time of war, t 
national anthems of the allies were being played will have good’ cause 


to remember; and it is a singular fact that the smaller the country the 


longer the tune, with the exception of our own one, which mercifully 


corresponds with the national habit of understatement. The widespread ; 
attention given to our anthem (no one knows why it is so called) is 
indeed cause for pride, whatever the value of the results; but our own — 
attitude to it is not always praiseworthy. How many times, with an © 
eye on the clock, have we heard it raucously emerging from a worn-out _ 


gramophone record in the cinema, or anaemically played by some little 
band in the theatre, and, even though halved, have found it not short 
enough for our impatient feet. Considering this, with a guilty conscience, 
I wondered if, for penance, I should review Dr. Scholes’ book standing 
up: but as it consists of 328 pages I have presumed pers to 
remain seated... 

Dr. Scholes, with all the enthusiasm of a detective, has routed out 
all known facts: and stories about the National. Anthem, and some of 
them are very odd indeed. The origins of both poem (if one can call 
it that) and tune remain mysterious. Dr. Scholes tentatively suggests 
that somebody in 1689 made up a ‘God Save the King’ poem out of 
scraps of existing phrases and that he, or somebody else, put a tune 
to it consisting of similar scraps of melody that had been floating 
around for three-quarters of a century or more in various pieces. The 
most striking of these antecedents is a tune by Dr. John Bull, the Eliza- 
bethan composer for the virginals, which has about it all the character- 
istics of the tune we now have. The first scored version, words and 
music, made by Dr. Arne, was heard at Drury Lane Theatre on 
September 28, 1745, and is the first known performance of the National 
Anthem. 


_ A delightful chapter deals with the many parodies of the words. It 


was used, in 1748, to advertise fish: 
That men of all degrees 
May turbot eat. 
It was used to attack the Prince of Wales (later George IV): 
O George, great Prince of Whales 
Thy swallow never fails 
Voracious Prince! 
and it provided an amateur poet of one of the Northern States, at the 
start of the American Civil War, with a stick with which to belabour 
John Bull:. j 
' Ever victorious % 
Haughty, censorious, 
God save John Bull. “A 
meee adapted, translated, varied, parodied, our National Anthem 
has certainly led an exciting life, and, often as we may hear it—which 
we may feel is too often—it has (when worthily performed) lost none 


of its stirring power over us. That, however, is due not only to words 


and tune but, as this history of the National Anthem shows, to the 
person of the Sovereign with whom it is concerned. 
ALEC ROBERTSON 


The World Mountain 


The Art of India 
By Stella Kramrisch. Phaidon Poa 37s. 6d. 


I OWE SO MUCH to Dr. Kramrisch that I find it difficult to rrevied her 


- book dispassionately. Is it not the best book on Indian art yet published 


in this country? I think so. First come fifty pages of reading matter, 
philosophic and difficult, but I have no inclination to skip them, because 
nearly every sentence carries with it some reference to the illustrations 
that follow. The illustrations dominate. There are about two hundred 
of them, including colour plates, all superbly executed, and mostly 
representing objects I have never seen. Notes follow: each object is 
docketed from the archaeological and historical point of view; its 
measurements, its location, are stated. Yes—the best book. 

Why; though, do I owe Dr. Kramrisch so much? Because during the 


978- 


| 


war; in the dead of the war-night, an 
exhibition of photographs of Indian 
temples was organised by her and the late 
Dr. Saxl at the Warburg Institute in 
South Kensington, and the printed texts 
she provided gave me a slant on the 
Indian temple, and other things, which I 
have never lost. Briefly she showed me the 
temple as the World Mountain on whose 
exterior is displayed life in all its forms, 
life human and superhuman and_ sub- 
human and animal, life tragic and cheer- 
ful, cruel and kind, seemly and obscene, 
all crowned at the mountain’s summit by 
the sun. And in the interior of the moun- 
tain she revealed a tiny. cavity, a central 
cell, where, in the heart of the. world 
complexity, the individual could be alone 
with his god. Hinduism—unlike Buddh- 
ism, Islam, and Christianity—is not a 
congregational religion: it by-passes the 
community and despite its entanglement 
with caste it by-passes class. Its main 
concern is the individual and his relation 
to reality, and however much it wanders 
over the surface of the world mountain it returns at last. to the moun- 
tain’s heart. This happens to appeal to me. This used to help me in 
bombed London. I visited that exhibition when I could, even 
though it meant taking the tube and encountering a mardy godling 
there called Billy Brown, Billy Brown of London Town, who haunted 
the underground in order to nag at travellers. Ignoring Billy Brown, 
ignoring the glum images of Home Guardsmen displayed for my 
adoration upon posters, I reached the Hindu Temple, and there, and 
in the interpretation thereof, I found peace and strength... 

The interpretation recurs in Dr. Kramrisch’s present work, though 
not. as crudely or journalistically as I have suggested, she being a 
scholar. She is concerned with the inner meaning of Indian objects and 
their relation to the universe, and whether the object is a Harappa nude 
(plate 1) or a seventeenth-century Tree of Life and Knowledge (plate 
156) her attitude is consistent. For her, aesthetics and metaphysics are 
identical. The. outer does not express the inner. The outer is the inner. 

The beginner however may be better advised to look quietly at the 
plates, and not to look at too many of them at once. Indian art is not 
the westerner’s natural food. It is desirable that he should eat of it, 
and it is disgraceful that the British, who controlled the peninsula for 
over a hundred years, should have deterred him from eating, and should 
even have asserted that the food was rubbish or muck. All the same, 
little and often may be a sensible policy. It has worked in my own case. 
Each time J approach this great achievement of the human race I 
appreciate it better and stay with it longer. My first approach was under 
the auspices of E. B. Havell. His Ideals of Indian Art (1911) opened 
an epoch for me and for many others. The information might be 
imperfect, the deductions unsound, but Havell was first in the inter- 
pretative field. Dr. Kramrisch’s publishers are wrong in claiming such 
priority for her, as they do on the book-jacket. Her merits are out- 
standing and my own debt great, but she is not a pioneer. 

E. M. FORSTER 


A ‘Shameful’ Revolution 


William Ill and the Respectable Revolution. By Lucile 
Pinkham. Oxford, for Harvard University Press. 36s. 


THE PUBLISHERS CLAIM that Professor Pinkham’s book ‘ is invaluable 
for its balanced view of a revolution. . . and should bring a clearer 
perspective not only on that event, but on many in our own time’. 
The significance of this claim is not revealed until the concluding pages. 
Few people nowadays feel strongly about the events of 1688 which, so 
far, do not appear to have been cited for any propagandist purpose; 
generally, our Revolution has been regarded as. a decisive and even 
fortunate event in the evolution of Anglo-American civilisation. We 
have long prided ourselves on the fact that in England at least it was 
bloodless and laid the foundations of our parliamentary sovereignty. 
It has been regretted only by those who, in the safety and comfort of 
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Vishnu lying on the World Serpent, from the Temple at Deogarh, UP. c. 500 
From ‘ The Art of India’ 


retrospect, profess a preference for the Stuarts,.with their vast, semi- 
fascist prerogative, exercised on behalf of all, including (it is alleged) 
the ‘common man’, in contrast with their ‘ bourgeois’ successors who,- 


it is claimed, ruled only on behalf of a group. Hitherto this thesis has’. 


been maintained only in popular literature; now, in this book, it is 
offered in a serious piece of historical research, and is applied to what 
used to be called the ‘ Glorious Revolution ’. 

From her wide reading in the older German and Dutch sources, 
the authoress has been enabled to give an adequate account of the 
difficulties experienced by William of Orange in handling the German 
princes and his own countrymen; here she has supplemented the work 
of those historians who have neglected such sources. Otherwise, her 
equipment for the task appears to be curiously unbalanced. Thus, she 
has engaged in research at The Hague, the British Museum, and our 
Record Office. At the Record Office she could -have consulted: the 


Domestic: State Papers of James’ reign—the most obvious~source for~~ 


this subject. It is not even mentioned. The result is the: repetition of 
many vague insinuations which have acquired wide currency in recent 
years, as that James probably did not know of the excesses committed 
by Jeffreys. A reference to these ‘official State Papers would have 
cleared up this point. There she might have read Jeffreys’ admonition 
to the King that he should be careful about the allocation of the ‘ booty ” 
after the Bloody Assizes, the ‘booty’ consisting of the living bodies 
of about 800 rebels, all of them-‘common men’, who were sold to 


‘speculators for transportation to ‘the West Indies at £20-£30 each. 


About the Stuart attitude to another set of “common men’, the Scots 
Presbyterians, Professor Pinkham might have gleaned something from 

another official source—the printed Calendars for the last months of 

Charles’ reign, where it is shown that the Scottish Privy Council was 

ordered to apply torture in order to extort confessions. Our Revolution 

is meaningless if these things are ignored. But the most perplexing 

thing about this book is its failure to make adequate useof-even modern 

printed books about the subject. Of the thirteen secondary sources cited 

in the bibliography, only two have appeared in this century, and the. 
references in the body of the book show a similar conservatism in the 

selection of material. 


In her treatment of James’ reign and of the earlier stages of the’ 


Revolution, Professor Pinkham does not adopt the attitude of a contro- 
versialist; but she has no hesitation in rejecting as ‘ pat’ many of the 
traditional views about her subject. In these cases the alternative is 
seldom clear; sometimes there is evidence of confusion. Thus she dis- 
parages the attitude to James adopted by the landed gentry, alleging 
that they were influenced by their monopoly of paid offices; whereas 
they were mostly holding unpaid, local offices, and were sharply con- 
trasted with the paid, official class. A reading of the Declaration of 
Rights, taken in conjunction with the circumstance of its présentation 


to William before the offer of the crown, would have disposed of her ~ 
assertion that no kind of contract was implied between crown and. 


legislature. It is easy to say that the religious issue in James’ time was 


no more than propaganda, provided we ignore the facts that this was 
the era of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and that James was — 
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“Magnus has superseded Morley. Reading him has been such a 
pleasure that I am feeling that there never was a better biography 
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F. A. MITCHELL-HEDGES 


DICTATORS FACE TO FACE 


DINO ALFIERI 25s. 
THE 
INDIFFERENT HORSEMAN 
S. T. COLERIDGE 25s. 
MAURICE CARPENTER 
MAXIM GORKY 25s. 


My Childhood—In The World — 
My Universities 

THE MAN IN LEATHER 

BREECHES, the life and times of 

GEORGE FOX 25s. 
VERNON NOBLE 
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: the Christmas present you have J a q .A SECOND 
Seem §=6never been able to give before 7 i Christmas Picture Book | 


Illustrating twenty-eight works in the : 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 2s. (by post 2s, 20,}3' "ieee 


a; 
. 
' 


i) < Castles. > ae 
by B. ‘A. Sty; O’NEIL, M.A, FS At 


. : 
The development of castles in England and Wales from the eleventh 
to the late fifteenth century. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. (by post 3s. 8d.) 


give this library subscription 


that | guarantees | the loan of the 


latest books = whatever they cost 


Uj 


Southern England  — 
Contains a brief outline of the history and principal features of the 


Ancient Monuments in the care of the State which are e doeaters in > 
the region. Hllustrated. 5s. (by post Ss, 3d.) : 


y , 
‘ eG 


_In the same series 
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Northern England South Wales : 
. North Wales Each 3s. 6d. (by post 3s. ‘94. 
é Scotland 6s. (by post 6s. 3d.) 
: This year give the Christmas present that is unique—a | HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
Pe Guaranteed Subscription to The Times Library. It is the : md a tie Oe hse Tks a 423 Oxford, Street, London, Oe 
; one present a// your friends would like to have. . 39 King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Eel ascend Street, Biamingtan: 109 St. Mary 
spit This remarkable new Guaranteed Service does not apply. Street, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol 1; 80 Chichester St., Belfast; _ 
_ eae merely to books within certain price limits. Subscribers ea | OR THROUGH ANY. BOOKSELLER . : Et 
Z. : ;, _ can now borrow the latest books whatever their price oy aes : 
| (except, naturally, for technical books, etc.) as soon ~ @eeeeee @eee0eeeoedeeeeee8eeod 


as they are published. 


Compare this with what usually happens when your 
friends hear about books that they feel they must read 

at once. Probably they have to resign themselves to the 
fact that they cannot afford to buy all these books, or 

to a wait of months before their library produces a copy. » 
But with this unique service of The Times Library they 

do read them at once. For if there is no copy in stock — 
and that in itself is unlikely — one will be ordered 
immediately especially for them. 


Books can be exchanged at the various branches of 
' The Times Library throughout the country, or by van 
-) or postal delivery. So wherever your friends live they 
can still get the newest books while they are new — in 
clean, fresh condition. Ba 


With personal exchange of books the price of this new 
Guaranteed Subscription is only £3 7s. 6d. a year. 
Inclusive delivery and postal services are available 

at £4 7s. 6d. and £4 8s. 6d. respectively. 


Some pasple embark on the choosing sha buying of 
- Christmas presents with joyful zest. But to others it is a. 
nerve-racking and irksome business._ Such troubled 
souls have particular reason to bless the inventor of 
Book Tokens. No longer need they struggle in crowded ~ 
shops, and queue despondently at the Post Officewithan _ 
armful of lumpy parcels. A minute or two at a book- 
seller’s—just so long as it takes to choose appropriate 
Book Tokens designs—and a handful of neat envelopes 
dropped into the nearest pillar-box. Then they can relax 
in the sure knowledge that they’ve sent a gift which is 
sure to please. A lazy way of giving presents? On the 
contrary—a delicate compliment to the taste of one’s 
_ discriminating friends. 


Book Tokens 


You can buy Book T ohens from any good bookseller and : 
your friends can exchange them at almost any cookies 


. 


ere es 


Bo.) LIBRARY. 


Wigmore Street London W! Telephone: Welbeck 3781 


Please write today or post this coupon for full particulars of 
~ The Times Library and its new Guaranteed Service: 


Mr, 


| 
— 


- 


4 . SOF a RET SS a eres Ree ee 
iS aes To The Times Library (Dept. K4) Wigmore St London W1 
: , Please send me your illustrated booklet 


** About The Times pieaty se’ 


eae 4. Name (Mg., Mrs., Miss) Gi sis aaa Ue al ee bi see 716 tbs 12/8 21)-- plus 4d for the card 
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For recs INDUSTRY Adsens seall must be edemiredl a consists of 
nty-six cantos—150 ‘pages—in passable terza rima. Mr. MacNeice 

takes a as epigraph a quotation from Whitman: ‘ Do I contradict myself ? 
we Very well then I contradict myself’, But he does not contradict, so 

much as repeat, himself. The mixture is as before. For all their terza 
_Dantesque shape, these cantos ramble on as inconsequentially 
lowing the haphazard direction of an unorganised train of 
. thought. A whole passage often. appears merely to have been suggested 


i by a word in the previous line. 


What does it all amount to? The sub-title is A Rhetorical Poem 
in XXVI Cantos’. For ‘ rhetorical’ the dictionary gives: ‘ Expressed 
Pi with a view to persuasive or impressive effect; artificial or extravagant | 
in language’. That is a fair description. But of what are we persuaded ? 


Is the language extravagant—and if so, to what end? 


' As Yeats said, ‘One writes always for a few friends’, and Mr. 
ra ae) MacNeice’ s friends, under suitable aliases, loom large in these pages. 
Indeed, friendship appears as the connecting thread in this loose auto- 
biography of the past fifteen years. Some of their observations are 
< "quoted, and these do not seem as impressive as such remarks usually 

are on their original occasion, amidst the chosen circle. But the main 
__ theme is ‘the ancient view that life is holy ’—or, as he puts it else- 
where, ‘ that life, in spite of all, is a flame and a pure flame’. Another 
-‘Tecurrent | idea was suggested by his work on the Everest film, ‘that 
~ mountains must be climbed because they are there’. This may seem a 
aaanee philosophy, but one can enjoy parts of this poem because, what- 
He has not 
_ turned himself into a martyr, a spiritualist, a professor, or a Bloomsbury 


ever his faults, Mr. MacNeice is ‘on the side of life’. 


_ Atlas bowed beneath the collective conscience of the ex-communists. 


ther hand’. 


is et and lik 
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As for the style of this poem, Mr. MacNeice is a sort of verse 
olumnist; the attitudes he expresses are those of his time, not himself; 
the Tate and admires the Renoirs, or to Wales and admires 
ains; and one has the feeling that none of it happens to him 
radio copy, observations, words. He is no polyglot nor poly- 
the references to the classics, to Shakespeare, Keats, Yeats, 
_ Cobbett, Browning, Eliot, Blake, and Gray rattle out like 
together with clichés and half-clichés, which dazzle the. 
he is almost incapable of rational judgement—‘ from the 
to the meticulous ’, ‘ bears depolarised ’, ‘ we must turn over an 
. ‘the mind is willing, but the words are weak’. And there 
ortentous _ conclusion to ag I: ‘But, on the’ other hand, 


‘be a sort of poetry jin the facile copiousness of the daesib 


umn, cocktail-party smalltalk” and public house bigtalk; and 
e to be smart adie about his Trish childhood or 


when he approached Shakespeare. He lived two lives. 


hy ? - 


Portrait ey a Seni” 


Walter Scott. ee Hesketh Pearson. Methuen. 21s. 


$. Tare IS A DELIGHTFUL PORTRAIT of one of the most delightful of 
_. great men. Scott was both a simple and a complex figure; frank and 


yet fond of secrets; boundlessly generous and yet sensible in his judge- 
ments of himself and his friends; and too amply human to condemn the 
faults of either. At the same time he was possessed by an imagination 


that poured out the Waverley novels and kept him adding to the fatal 


house of Abbotsford which shortened his life. To pick out the salient 
traits of such a character is not easy. Mr. Pearson lets Scott’s words 
and actions speak for themselves, accepting them in a large,. come one, 
come all spirit which must please the enormous shade of his hero. 
A biography is good if the proportions are right and the draughtsman- 
ship vigorous, and everything animated,’ where that is possible, by 
spontaneous admiration. This is a very good biography. As we read it 
we do not want any other Scott than the one portrayed in it. 

But besides this substantial and moving and great figure, there must 
have been another, as there is another Johnson than Boswell’s one. hi 
Buchan in his biography insists that 

we shall not understand Scott unless we realise how much he lived in 

a secret world of his own, an inner world of dream and memory, from 

which he brought great treasures. 

Williamina Stuart-Belsches, with whom he was in love, and who rejected 
him for another man, became a part of that world, for it is said that 
on the eve of great misfortunes she appeared to him in his dreams. 
‘Proud Maisie’ and the chorus of old women in The Bride of Lammer- 
moor, and Lucy’s song in the same story, came from that world: 

Stop thine ear against the singer, 

From the red gold keep thy finger— 

Vacant heart, and hand, and eye, 

Easy live and quiet die. 


' The Scott who lived in that world was a different man ig ake the Scott 


who filled his outward life with action and writing and friendship and 


Abbotsford. Mr. Pearson does not pay much attention to that secret — f 


life of Scott, and very likely Scott did not live in it habitually. His 
days were crammed full with other things. 

But the book does bring out clearly and naturally Scott’s greatness 
and goodness, which shine again and again from its pages. That is its 
great virtue; Mr. Pearson delineates the great man, rather than the 
great writer. Perhaps he rather over-praises the writer, but that is 


forgivable at a time when he is so undervalued. The enormous imagina- — 


tion that threw off the Waverley novels, good and bad together, as if 
in play, astonished Scott’s contemporaries, and if we are in the right 
mood can still astonish us. But what is really surprising is the loose, 
careless, rambling style in which all that inner excitement incongruously 
expressed itself. And equally surprising is that Scott could—and still 
can—be vivid and moving and rapid in prose which seems to be 
impeding every sentence. His Scottish dialogue is wonderfully vigorous 


and natural, and sometimes beautiful. But for the art of writing he- 


did not seem to give a straw. He was a marvellous storyteller, yet could 
not frame a plot. Mr. Pearson says that he hardly ever went over his 
stories to correct or improve them; he was finished with them in the 
mere act of writing. As soon as one was done with, he was itching to 
start another. The wild delights of composition came from the same 
source as Scott’s extravagant generosity to anyone who needed it. To his 
characters and his friends he was generous like a natural deity. But he 
had another side, of which Mr. Pearson says: 

The unique thing about Scott is that he combined within himself 
much of Shakespeare’s creative genius and no little of Dr. Johnson’s 
uncommon sense. . 

Indeed he was probably closer to Johnson than to Shakespeare, though 
he was never close to both at the same time. He was very far from 
Shakespeare when he approached Johnson, and very far from Johnson 
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MAXIM |. 
GORKY 


The famous autobiographical 

trilogy, now available in, three 

volumes, uniform in size and 
binding. 


CHILDHOOD 
Price 4/6 Post 6d. 


MY APPRENTICESHIP 
Price 6|- Post 9d. 


MY UNIVERSITIES 
Price 3/6 Post 6d. 
The set for 15]/- post free 


Uniform with the above 


MOTHER 
. Price 7|6 


THE ARTAMONOYS 
Price 5/6 Post 9d. 


Post 9d. 


Collected in one volume 
SELECTED WORKS 
Volume Two 
CHILDHOOD, MOTHER, and 
THE ARTAMONOYS 
Price 12/6 Post 1/3 


Essays by Gorky 


ARTICLES AND 
PAMPHLETS 
Price 6[- © Post 6d: 


Order from all booksellers-or 


COLLET’S 
BOOKSHOPS 


44 & 45 Museum Street, W.C.1 
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LAUREATE OF PEACE 


G, Wilson Knight. On the Genius of Alexander Pope, 
_including an original interpretation of The Temple of Fame 
and an elucidation of Pope’s significance as a great teacher. 


a 5. net 


POEMS OF BEN J ONSON: 


Edited by George B. Johnston. Three AN ont of 
Jonson’s poems from the Folios and a selection \of lyrics 
from his masques and plays. Muses Library. td 8s. net 


3 ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE ti 
- ENCITALY | 14 


C. H. B. Crichton gives an account. of e me: 
from its revival about 1100 to the time of Nicola Pisano, a 
period of 150 years. 96 pages of plates. - 50s. net 


DANCES OF SPAIN 
- AND ITALY — 


Mabel Dolmetsch paints a vivid picture of the inter- ~ 
related Court dances: of these two countries over. the’ 
period 1400, to 1600. “A unique contribution to e art of | 
dancing.” —Times Sees ee 

: 8 pages of plates. 42s. net 
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For the discerning reader the 
Ideal Gift is a BOOK—a Good 
|. Book—by a worth-while author. 
--REMAINDER. CENTRE can 
offer you a THOUSAND AND 
ONE such. books by famous 
‘authors. NEW and at A FRAC- 
TION of the Published price. 
Send at once for our AUTUMN and \ 


CHRISTMAS LISTS Free and Post 
Free. } 


SOLVE it by giving 
“the 268-page 
Homelovers Book 
of Fine Prints. 


Handsomely bound, 
(size 93" x 74") with 
200 full-colour pages 
showing reproductions 
of the work of well- 
known artists. 


Obtainable from 

all good print sellers 
or direct from the 
publishers. 


Outstanding examples from our Lists :— 
DIVERSION 


- 22 authors have contributed to this high- 
ly entertaining book ranging widely 
and wittily from Jane Austen to Jane 
Russell. Among them are Nigel Balchin, 
Robert Helpmann and Emlyn Williams. 
Published at 18/6 ~ Now offered at 6]/- 


FLOWER OF CITIES 


Here, brilliant writers have been matched 
with equally brilliant artists to create 
one of the finest books of London ever_ | 
to be written. 

Published at 18/6 


‘Now, offered at 7/6 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF 
BRITISH PAINTING 


By HESKETH HUBBARD < 


A survey of British art from 1851 to 
1951, and the people who tried to make 
a living out of this precarious pro- 
fession. Profusely illustrated. 

Published at 30/- Now offered at 10/6 


REMAINDER CENTRE 
7 & 9, Oxford Circus Avenue 
231, OXFORD STREET, W.1 

’Phone:, GERrard 0278 


The Homelovers Book of Fine Prints 
PRICE 11/6 post and packing paid 


Frost & Reed Ltd. 


55c CLARE STREET, BRISTOL - 
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“Maurice Beréstord 


THE LOST VILLAGES 
OF ENGLAND 


A brilliant study of he 
‘reasons and persons behind 
the destruction of many 
English villages between 
1150and 1750. Mr. Beresford 
has produced a_ pioneer 
study of. such grasp and \ 
quality that it will, beyond ( 
question, take a “desomeae 
place among the historical / 
classics of our countryside. 
—New Statesmanand Nation ' 
2nd Impression. : 
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DEAD TOWNS AND 
3 gla VING. MEN 


‘The greatest. ‘Tivise? British 
archaeologist writes of. 
T. E. Lawrence’ and the. 
many other unusual per- 
he met 
while excavating in the 
Middle East. 
Illustrated _ ¢ 17s. 6d. net 
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Kathleen F reeman 


- THE PATHS OF 
Reef AWW (0) Joeman 


) An authoritative and cogent 
study of the Athenian legal | 
. system from its beginnings 


about 600 B.C. to-its final 
overthrow Riko a reuliteriey 


~ CONQUETER: 

: ie 6d. net 
~ Roger Pilkington 
REVELA TION 
~ THROUGH SCIENCE 


Science is not the implacable | 
enemy of faith, but can lead’) 
to a greater appreciation. 
of the majesty of God’s work 
in the design of theuniverse. 
10s. 6d, net 
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For Older Children 


ALTHOUGH THE NUMBER of books especially 
- written for children of varying ages increases 
yearly, it does appear that we are in danger of 


having _this form of literature-standardised to 


certain formulas. Too many of the new books 
have the ‘glossy slickness of a competently 
written magazine story and too few any real 
creative ability. This seems a pity as children are 
often as perceptive as their elders and appreciate 
good writing. So it is pleasant to note that a 
poet like Henry Treece should be attracted to 
this form of literature. His Desperate fourney 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.) and The Eagles Have Flown 
(Bodley Héad, 9s. 6d.) are both well-written and 
intelligent stories. The first deals with the adven- 
tures of a youngster called John, who, tiring of 
his father’s office, takes a job with a farmer in 
Shropshire and then unexpectedly gets involved 
in a world of intrigue and atomic secrets. Mr. 
Treece’s second book is historical and tells the 
story of two boys in Britain, sixty years after the 
departure of the Romans. George Baker’s The 
Realms of Gold (University of London Press, 
‘12s. 6d.) is another remarkable and finely written 
book. This writer has already made a name with 
his novels based on Greek legends, and this book 
presents the myths and legends of Ancient 
Greece in a vivid and exciting manner. An 
admirable gift for a young scholar. Then there 
is an elegant new edition of John Bunyan’s The 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Dent, 8s. 6d.). This time the 
famous classic has coloured illustrations by 
Frank C. Pape, and the typography is excellent. 

The Boys’ Book of the Sea, edited by Nicholas 
Monsarrat (Cassells, 10s. 6d.) is an anthology of 
sea stories and accounts of sea voyages by the 
author of The Cruel Sea which will undoubtedly 
give pleasure to thousands of young readers. 
Percy A. Scholes’ The Oxford Funior Com- 
panion To Music (Oxford, 35s.) is an outstand- 
ing publication. The first dictionary of music 
to be specially written for the young musician 
between the ages of eight and sixteen, it con- 
tains over 3,000 articles, and is superbly illus- 
trated with photographs and many musical 
scores. This volume is an obvious must for the 
young music-lover. Football enthusiasts again 
have another F.A. Book For Boys (Naldrett 
Press, 10s. 6d.), which continues the high 
standard set by the six earlier volumes. Collins’ 
Magazine Annual (Collins, 12s. 6d.) is another 
cleverly chosen anthology. 

As we move into the atomic age, it is perhaps 
natural that scientific fiction should be on the 
increase. Stephen Mogridge’s Peter and _ the 
Flying Saucers (Hutchinson, 6s.) is a good 

_ example of how modern authors are coping with 
such themes. Reginald Taylor’s Wings Over 
Tewkesley. (Bodley Head, 9s; 6d.) is yet 
another book about flying. This time the plot 
has the timely theme of Anglo-American rela- 
tions, and deals with the impact of the American 
Air Force on an East Anglian village. 

‘Publishers of children’s books evidently think 

there is a large public for histotical fiction, for 

- this season has brought a flood of novels dealing 
with historical subjects. Personally, I have found 
that my own nephews and nieces prefer books 
about aeroplanes or cars. Still, John Niven’s 
Gypsy in Scarlet (Faber, 12s. 6d.) is a rousing 
story about an orphaned Scots boy who joins the 
Scots Greys for motives of revenge, and serves 
cry in the Crimean War. 

= Another historical novel, Richard Parker’s The 

‘Three Pebbles (Collins, 8s. 6d.), kept my atten- 

tion all the time. Although this 
set in the sixteenth century, the author 
his pace young French boys credible 


Christmas Books for the Young 


is a 


Tae LISTENER 


and extremely sympathetic, and I followed their 
experiences in Florida, then being colonised by 
the French, with real enjoyment. Philip Rush’s 
Queen’s Treason (Collins, 8s. 6d.), a story about 
Queen Isabella’s revolt against Edward II, is 
another commendable historical novel. Lastly, 
Beowulf the Warrior, retold by Ian Serraillier 


- (Oxford, 9s. 6d.) is a spirited version of the 


thousand-year-old saga. 
Listeners to ‘ Children’s Hour’ will need no 


introduction to Noel Streatfeild’s The Bell 


Family (Collins, 10s. 6d.), now issued in book 
form. This author has won a deserved success 
with her children’s books, and her chronicle of 
the doings of the Bell family at St. Mark’s Rec- 
tory in south-east London” makes delightful 
reading. The Irish writer, Patricia Lynch, is 
another author. who has created a huge public 
of her own, and her new book, Orla of Burren 
(Dent, 8s. 6d.), her twenty-first, has all the ex- 
pected charm and humour of her earlier works. 

The writing of certain children’s books may 
not be always of .the highest order but no parent 
can complain that any aspect of the modern 
child’s interest is neglected. For those who love 
cowboys—and who doesn’t?—there is Hopalong 
Cassidy Stories, No. 2 (Adprint, 5s.), beautifully 
illustrated throughout in colour. Fans of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police will enjoy 


Roderick Haig-Brown’s story, Mounted Police 


Patrol (Collins, 8s. 6d.). Finally, Fay King’s 
Friends of the Bushveld (Cape, 9s. 6d.) is a fine 
book about South Africa and Zulu story-tellers, 
in which the white children show no colour 
prejudice. And I think few people, whether 
young or old, will be able to resist Christabel 
Aberconway’s The Story of Mr. Korah (Michael 
Joseph, 10s. 6d.), which is beautifully illustrated 
by the late Rex Whistler. 
DEREK PATMORE 


For Younger Children 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN UNDER SIX are. an indus- 
try. Year after year they are turned out, with 
their talking animals and animated objects. 
Small children are conservative and loyal, they 
will put up with the simplest story for the sake 
of an old friend, they expect repetition and they 
are all, angels and fiends alike, prigs at heart— 
right must triumph. As long as these things 
are remembered, the recipe can be varied in- 
definitely. With old friends it is a matter of 
knowing where each child’s loyalty lies. Some 
will love Jean de Brunhoff’s Babar, now depen- 
dent on reprints, of which there are two this 
year in the smaller format, Babar and Father 
Christmas and Babar at Home (both Methuen, 
6s.), and some Alison Uttley’s Grey Rabbit, now 
Little Grey Rabbit Goes to the Sea, and some 
Racey Helps’ charming creatures—I have a weak- 
ness for the cat in Two from a Teapot (the last 
two, Collins, 3s. 6d.). Donald Bisset’s Anytime 
Stories (Faber, 7s. 6d.) have enough friendly 
lunacy to recommend them. 

I do love tigers, and there are two splendid 
tiger books that the very small will enjoy looking 
at and the older will enjoy reading: Ethelbert 
by Rosemary Hoyland (Collins, 7s. 6d.) is gay, 
both in drawing and text, and The Tiger Who 
Couldn’t Eat Meat by Nancy Spain (Max 
Parrish, 7s. 6d.) is a sweet creature. The drawings 
are jolly (and pretty) and the text has enough 
consciousness of grown-ups to make sense for 
them as well as for children without ever de- 
generating into grown-ups’ private jokes. There 
is a nice, cosy, big-hearted moral. 

A book that has grown-up joke trouble, but 
is so observant and funny that I would advise 
grown-ups to read it, is Betty (Egg and J) 
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Macdonald’s Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle’s Farm 
(Hammond, 7s. 6d.). These cures for’ spoilt, . 
forgetful, or destructive children could be 
enjoyed by eight-year-olds, but appreciated by 
older brothers and sisters who have suffered, 
or by their parents. Minnikin’s New Home 


- by Mary O. Hillyard (Dent, 7s. 6d.) is for home- 


loving little girls, too good to be true, but com- 
forting. The Owl Man’s clever bear, Mary Plain, 
has turned up again, as ebullient as ever, in 
Mary Plain Goes Bob-a-Fobbing by Gwynedd 
Rae (Routledge, 5s.). Poetry is scarce; only a 
very complete new ‘Mother Goose’ called 
Lavender’s Blue compiled by Kathleen Lines 
and fully, pleasingly enough, illustrated by 
Harold Jones (Oxford, 15s.). For a bright eight- 
year-old boy Doctor Bombard Goes to Sea is a 
very jolly sugared pill about the famous doctor’s 
ordeal, simply, shortly, and clearly told by him 
(Andre Deutsch, 6s.). 

It is hard to select for the nine-twelve group: 
there are three admirable books about animals. 
The first is American, Sea Pup by Archie Binns 
(Routledge, 7s. 6d.). It is about a boy who 
caught and kept a baby seal for a pet. He was 
fascinated by the sea and taught himself about 
it as another boy teaches himself about machines. 
Information is given naturally and the seal is 
a charmer. The other two are both by a French- 
man, René Guillot, and ,published by Oxford. 
Oworo (8s. 6d.) is a chimpanzee, an individual 
whose fate we mind about and also a prototype. 
The legends that are told about chimpanzees 
and other jungle dwellers are intermingled with 
the: narrative of his adventures with his own 
kind and with men. The jungle is particularly 
well described. The 397th White Elephant 
(9s. 6d.) is an elegant, picturesque retelling of a 
legend about royal Indian elephants. 

Of fairy tales proper there is only one volume, 
Scottish Folk-tales and Legends, collected by 
Barbara Ker Wilson (Oxford, 12s. 6d.), and for 
those children who love fairy tales there is 
nothing better. So_many are the same; the 
little people play and King Arthur sleeps under 
many different names, Welsh, English, Irish, or 
Scottish, yet the telling of the stories is always 
new. Of improper fairy tales Nicholas Stuart 
Gray has produced a novel-length one that is 
great fun; inventive, up-to-date with the non- 
sequiturs and moral rectitudes of real fairy tales 
properly observed; it is not even too whimsical 
except for the titlk—Over the Hills to Fabylon 
(Oxford, 10s. 6d.). Pippi Longstocking, trans- 
lated from the Swedish of Astrid Lindgren 
(Oxford, 7s. 6d.), is a completely dotty little girl 
who lives by herself with a box of gold nuggets 
under her bed to keep her going. Her logic 
shocks and surprises her more ordinary little 
friends. Boastful, unmanageable, but endear- 
ing, her extravagances are very like the 
would-be extravagances of many children, but 
more spectacular. 

Miniff and his friends of Miniff Takes Over 
by H. J. Kaeser (Oxford, 10s. 6d.) are already 
famous. Here, by his kindness and ingenuity, 
Miniff restores gaiety and confidence to a 
frightened Hungarian boy who has lost his 
parents and come to England to live. Mrs. 
Kaeser combines this modern responsibility with 
family life and nicely exaggerated adventures. 
Daphne Rooke, in The Australian Twins (Cape, 
6s.) carries on Lucy Fitch Perkins’ series-with 
warmth and excitement. The B.B.C. Children’s 
Annual (Burke, 7s. 6d.) ought to have been a 
great pleasure, but it was a great disappoint- 
ment. Why, with all its resources and all its 
influences for good quality and taste, does the 
B.B.C. allow an outside publisher to produce so 
ugly and poverty-stricken a book? 

MyYFANWY PIPER 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributor 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Past and Present 


HERE ARE SOME of last week’s programme 
subjects, cited as evidence of the enfeebled con- 
temporary sense of B.B.C. television. ‘War in 
the Air’ (episodes from the Battle of the 
Atlantic); ‘ The Fortress of the Legion’ (Roman 
discoveries at Caerleon); ‘The Projection of 
Britain’ (past achievements of documentary 
film); ‘Animal, Vegetable, Mineral?’ (anti- 
quarians’ night out); ‘Take Your Partners’ 
(old-time dancing); ‘Winchester Cathedral’ 
(history in stone); ‘Royal Academy of Arts’ 
(European. masterpieces of the 
eighteenth century). Run them 
together as articles in a single 
issue of a popular illustrated 
weekly and your reign as editot 
might thereafter be brief. 
While a ban on the remem- 
brance of things past would 
have a restricting effect on the 
book trade, it might not be at 
all a bad thing for television, 
as the most urgently contem- 
porary form of communicating 
ideas. That television should be 
used to reinforce the archaistic 
passion is surely anomalous. 
The emphasis can be too much 
on the known and settled. There 
is another principle in life, the 


movement’ called _ progress. 
Television should at least 
attempt a balance. By _ last 


week’s showing it is evading 
that responsibility. 

The contemporary note was 
sounded in four programmes: 
* Christian Forum’ had a scien- 
tist on its panel. ‘ Viewfinder ’ 
interviewed the young monarch 
of Iraq on his people’s future. 
‘Fashion Spotlight’ was aglow 
with evanescent elegance. ‘In the News’ pro- 
vided the usual topical cross-talk. Apparently 
B.B.C. television operates on the assumption that 
we viewers are fascinated by spectacle and 
repelled by experience. That may be a disservice; 


George du Maurier’s ‘Dancing Men’, shown in ‘ Black on 


White ’, y 
caricaturists, on November 28 


a documentary film on British cartoonists and 


THE Urs TENER 


and, anyhow, what a pusillanimous policy|for 
this remarkable new medium of general ‘en- 
lightenment! 

A bishop and a poet were on the * 
Forum’ platform, as well as the scientist, 
fessor Coulson. The bishop was Dr, ci 
Bristol, the poet John Betjeman. Under 
competent chairmanship of C. A. Joyce, who 
disclosed himself as a former Borstal] head, 
made an unusually alert panel. The poet’s cpn- 
tribution was the least explicit; still, there was 
satisfaction in being able to look frankly at his 
face, earlier television appearances of his having 
been somewhat furtive. The Bishop of Bristol 
and Professor Coulson were the mainstays of a 
discussion well served by questions from the 


Sir Gerald Kelly speaking about ‘European Masters of the Eighteenth Century’ from 
the Royal Academy winter exhibition, on November 26 


hall. In the exchange of views about the pro- 
priety of armaments work on Sunday much 
was said about the overtime imperative, nothing 
about the virtue of Sunday as an expression of 
inward wisdom. It is to be hoped that this was 
not a programme in isolation. ‘ Chris- 
tian Forum’ could be one of tele- 
vision’s most. compelling demon- 
strations of the modern spirit. _ 

It will be fair, if not necessarily 
of the first importance, to say that 
my sentiment for the. past is as keen 
and as suspect as that of most vie 
I. enjoyed watching. thee acti 
shown to. us in the Caerleon. pro- 
gramme, in which Dr. Nash Willi 
in charge of the digging, took a 
place to Sir Mortimer Wheeler ar 
seemed to gain in authority by doing 
so. The programme was a source of 
mental pleasure and there shoul 
a friendly wave of the hand tow: 
the producer, David J. Thomas, 
disposed it so effectively on oui 
screens. eo 

In ‘ Projection of Britain’ we an 
back in the days of the Empire 


DECEMBER 2 1954 


Dr. Nash Williams (left) and Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
in ‘The Fortress of the Legion’, a programme on 
Roman discoveries at Caerleon, on November 22 


beards of a feather were flocking together in 
incantations to the great god: Grierson, whose 
‘ Drifters ’ was forcing reticent admiring applause 
from the Hollywood-ravished audiences of. the 
cinema. There was expectation 
that documentary film insight 
would be brought heavily to 
bear on television production. 
Now it seems more likely that 
television will give new life to 
documentary film. Meanwhile, 
we have had a well-contrived 
reminder that the dedicated 
vivacity of ‘Drifters’, ‘The 
Song of Ceylon’, ‘ Night Mail’, 
‘Today We Live’, and others 
of the. genre, was centred on 
quality and that it drew its in- 
spiration from the living pre- 
sent. B.B.C. television itself has 
as much to learn from ‘The 
Projection of Britain’ as we 
viewers. One of the lessons it 
reiterates is the maddening ob- 
trusiveness of much so-called 
back-ground music. We are 
suffering it all over again in 
‘War in the Air’. I take it that 
the business of music in this 
context is to accompany, not 
primarily to comment. Often it 
seems to be contradicting the 
visual effects it is supposed to 
counterpoint. Sir Gerald Kelly 
has the word for it. 

As our guide to the new winter exhibition at 
the Royal Academy, he was in good form, even 
when repetitious, as he was about Canaletto, 


his voice bouncing sonorously off the walls. 


which his organising gifts haye once more 
adorned with genius of another kind. His chirpy 
imsouciance made me Jaugh at the wilfulness of 


_ his utterance in introducing himself. Not that I 


thought it a wholly admirable slap at conven- 
tion. Those who accept public place imply 
acceptance, also, of the exemplar role and there, 
we are free to think, Sir Gerald has occasion- 
ally failed us. That he achieved his obviously 
more urgent purpose of attracting us to his ex- 


“hibition I do not doubt. I am attracted to it 


‘myself, thanks in some degree to his generous if 
impulsive passion for the art he practises. _ 
The ‘ Viewfinder’ programme was of interest 
to many others besides old Harrovians, of whom 
‘King Feisal of Iraq proudly acknowledged him- 
self one and his interviewer, Aidan Crawley, 


_ amother—‘ though my time was, I fear, some 
_ years before yours, your Majesty’. It was the 


_ best, so far, in a series which has enlarged our 


horizons even when it has been inefficient at 
filling in the foreground. This time the defini- 


“tion was sharper, giving us a sweeping view of 


Marketing Board, circa 1929, when Iraq’s economic geography and its social prob- 


—— a 


funny (to me). Badly done, muffed, 
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lems and leading us up to the Prime Minister 
and on into the presence of the king. Television 
combined with film to yield fascinating Pictorial 
results, embellished by dancing butterflies in the 
royal garden and, on the sound track, sweet 
bird song. The young ruler impressed us by 
more than his excellent soft-spoken English. 
It is possible to believe that already he is seized 
of the poet’s view of history: 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

There was an almost reverently announced 
extra item one evening; an interview for Ameri- 
can television, Conducted by Ed Sullivan who, 
they told us, has a regular weekly audience of 
65,000,000 viewers. It showed him behaving in 
a brisk, businesslike way with some film people 
who are making ‘Moby Dick’ over here. An 
incident, not an event, after all. Sir Hugh 
Casson’s oddly brief ‘spot’, on his recent visit 
to China, was half as long and at least twice as 
interesting. : 

REGINALD PoUND 


DRAMA 
Thin Gruel 


I HAVE NOT MET many actors in the flesh, 
which may sound surprising but is due partly 


‘to the natural aversion the profession feels in 


respect of critics, and partly to a prudence—not 
fearing vitriol or the horsewhip so much as the 
moment when you have to tell.an actor friend 
in print what you could put more gently in man- 
to-man speech: ‘I meantersay, old boy, now 
don’t take it hard but you really were shocking 
bad, old fellow’. I have therefore been much 
touched by the profession’s anxiety that the 
coming of newspaper-dwned television stations 
should not damage the. relation of trust \and 
honesty such as, ‘after all, does exist in this 
country to a greater extent, I believe, than else- 
where. 

But I must point out that critics, since tele- 
vision was invented, have also been up against 
a moral problem: in a nutshell, what on earth 
to say about the Variety programmes anyway? 
For instance, a milkman I know has his whole 
life made happy by the programme called (as 
I think) so unfunnily ‘And So to Bentley’. 
How can I face this fellow across a pint (of 
milk) if I have written a true account of my 
feelings for the stuff we were given last Friday, 
a sketch by Norden and Muir who might well 
feel ashamed, about a timid police 
man and some gormless crooks? In 
my view, feebleness could not have ° 
gone further: it was painfully un- 


fluffed, forced; and, though the 
studio audience kept up its laughter 
bravely, even they began to quail, 
or so it sounded, before the end. The 
knowledge that this kind of thing is 
in fact giving huge pleasure restrains 
me: I feel like one who stands and 
contemplates throwing a stink bomb 
into a children’s Christmas party. 
What then? Let me limit myself to 
suggest that it would give none the 
less pleasure im some quarters and 
far more in others if instead of such 
inanity they revived a one-reel silent 
film of the Keystone Cops. They at 
least could ‘ time’. 

More coppers amid the Groves 
this week. Mr. Grove took the law 
into his own hands (he might also 
have taken the script with advan- 
tage). When Charlie Mead, now out 


of the Scrubs again, had Jack 
beaten up by toughs on the com- 
mon, out of revenge, and then had 


THE LISTENER 


the neck to call while Dad Grove was on the 
blower to his dad, well, the police were not 
called after all, because Dad Grove took over 
the avenger’s role and turned the tables on 
the ex-convict. Which was no doubt satisfactory. 
The episode was grotesquely badly acted, with 
one or two loyal exceptions. During some scenes, 
the rumble of trolleys and the bump of those 
wardrobes they throw about at Lime Grove 
could be heard. 

Then a peep at a cathedral and presently 
Miss Crombie (not Solveig this time) was sitting 
at a Table for Two and singing away at us. 
This at any rate was modest in its pretensions. 
Not so the Vic Oliver ‘ This is Show Business’ 
programme of last Monday week, which put 
out enough star power to dazzle the Milky Way 
but got not much further than the end of the 
pier. Yvette Chauviré danced ‘La Mort du 
Cygne’, Yvonne Mitchell plugged a touching 
film (why can’t we see her in a play instead?), 
Amy Shuard sang like billy-ho, Julian Bream, 
the much touted guitarist, played in close-up 
and we were able to make up our minds whether 
or no he were the coming Segovia. There was 
some lugubriously unauthentic looking Spanish 
dancing and, to cap all, a telerecording of Bob 
Hope. Mr Oliver’s adieu sounded, I thought, 
a sad mote: it was not one of the best of the 
series. Wiseacres are to be heard these days say- 
ing ‘ Ah, in a few years we shall be looking back 
with regret to the good old B.B.C. monopoly 
days’. Not to this one, not I. 

I half expected ‘Inquest on a Hero’ to turn 
into a burlesque of itself before the end—espe- 
cially when the door stuck. The idiom was 
woman’s novelette supplement with the spouses 
living graciously (butler kept) but hamstrung by 
the. emotional clichés on the level of ‘Don’t 
touch me!” or ‘How long have you hated me 
like this? *, I felt sorry for Diana Wynyard and 
Trevor Howard, fine artists both who vould 
make almost nothing of these glossy cardboard 
cut-outs whose sorrows strangely seemed to 
echo the story of the squire in A Handful of 
Dust.in which Evelyn Waugh told with a merci- 
less dryness of a stupid, good-hearted squire 
whose child was killed hunting and whose wife 
deserted him: Here it was the young master 
(Andrew Ray) who, spurred to courage he could 
not feel, was thrown and killed at the jumps. 
Just as someone is saying ‘ Gin or sherry?’ in 


‘Inquest on a Hero’ on November 28, with (left to right) Diana Wynyard 
as Joanna Manville, Andrew Ray as Mark Manville, Agnes Lauchlan as 
Laura Stone, Kynaston Reeves as Colonel Stone, Ralph Michael as Andrew 

Bellamy, and Trevor Howard as Sir Richard Manville 


‘The Three Musketeers’, televised on November 

24, with (left to right) Laidman Browne as M. de 

Treville, Laurence Payne as D’Artagnan (seated), 

Paul Whitsun-Jones as Porthos, and Paul Hansard 
as Aramis 


comes the groom straight out of Mrs. Henry 
Wood and we get cries of ‘ You murdered him 
as surely as if you’d killed him with your own 
hands .. .’ etc., etc., and then Schumann and 
the interval sign. 

It was poor enough stuff in the first half, but 
the second half, where the wife is again pregnant 
and ‘longs to get away’, was feebler still, the 
only stiffening being provided by the gracious 
mahogany doors of the drawing room which 
would keep sticking. To see these melodramatic- 
ally wrought up, bogus sufferers firing their exit 
lines and then going to the door and having 
to tug, tug, and tug again was almost as good 
as a minute: or two with Beatrice Lillie, Other- 
wise the production was smooth. But what 
twaddle! 

Puirtie Hopg-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Brief Candle 


MANY PEOPLE MUST HAVE HAD a mild affection 
for Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck— 
young Pretenders to the English throne 
when it was held by the unlovable 
Henry VII, Kipling’s ‘ dark, long- 
nosed man in a fur cap’. Perkin 
was the stronger of the claimants. 
We have met him, uttering ‘the 
language of a king’, in a play by 
Ford: there was no other notable 
Warbeck chronicle until Christopher 
Hassall wrote a piece that was 
received too harshly at an Edin- 
burgh Festival. A revised version of 
“The Player King’ (Home), pro- 
duced by Charles Lefeaux, has 
confirmed my own pleasure in a 
romantic-historical invention that 
glitters in the mind and never blurs 
off into a fuzz of phrases. Mr. 
Hassall has told lucidly the tale of 
a young man, here the son of 
Margaret of Burgundy and the 
Bishop of Cambrai, who believes 
himself to be the child of a Flemish 
ferryman. Margaret’s ‘ gnarled, in- 
escapable hands’ tug the strings 
that set Warbeck moving towards 
the English throne. In the words of 
another poet, he is ‘ fore-doomed to 
splendour and sorrow’: we have 
both in Hassall’s study. 
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an pot in suspense listeners fore-doomed to 


aeplay of which they can guess the development 
_ and know the end. In the radio version I missed, 


inevitably, one or two fine speeches, There was 
‘no time for such a flare as that in which the 
supposed Richard of York addresses the Council 
at Mechlin House, and remembers for it that 
“spring night in the Tower during 1483: a night 


he had never known but which he was able to 


summon with what Pooh-Bah called ‘ artistic 
verisimilitude ’. (Warbeck, in Ford’s play, talked 
—to the last—of ‘our childhood’s dreadful 
nursery’.) I was sorry to lose this: Owen 
Holder would have-spoken it intensely. He had 
the right note of oddly flawed crystal for the 
youth who must go. forward on a desperate 
enterprise, and he could express such pictorial 
lines as those about ‘the flowers on the banks of 
the Scheldt; ‘Barely a moment of exploding 
blue on summer’s hot green wave’. Cutting-was 
drastic now and then: we moved without pause 
from Warbeck’s proposal to Katherine at Stir- 
ling Castle to Margaret of Burgundy in wrath 
at Mechlin: a cinematic razor-cut and, on the 
air, almost too abrupt to be effective. 

I cannot remember Katherine’s attack .on 
Henry in the Exeter scene; but we had, earlier, 
the whole of the exciting passage in Beaulieu 
sacristy. There gentle Abbot and cornered 
fugitive confront each other; and the Player 
King passes out to his captors in a player’s robe, 
This grew remarkably on the air: little could 
have moved me more than Leon Quartermaine’s 


reflective tenderness in the Abbot’s speech that ° 


begins ‘Sometimes at night I say to myself— 
Who are you?” His voice had in it the healing 
calm of that window of ‘living blue’ by 
Audubon of Chartres. Peter Howell enjoyed 
himself in the country boy’s loutish helter- 
skelter: the very portrait of ‘one of the 
sparrows for which the Almighty providently 
caters’, as Mr. Hassall observes in a_ stage- 
direction. It was a night of apt playing. Max 
Adrian’s cunning Henry VII would have 
delighted the new-formed Friends of Richard 


III; and Catherine Lacey thrust into Margaret ~ 


of Burgundy with all her enviable attack. In 
the new text Margaret returns to England to 
plead with Henry: it is a strong scene and 
would have buttressed the play as ‘done at 
Edinburgh. This broadcast has raised my hopes 
that one day we shall meet again in the theatre 
the ‘ last rose of suffering York’. 

York was the city of George Hudson, the 
Railway King, that ‘card’ of the eighteen- 
forties whose life Leslie Burgess has traced in 
‘Sounding Brass’ (Home), a forthright com- 
ment on a tough character. Edward Chapman 


made us feel for the man when he fell. like 


Lucifer, or—more appropriately—was derailed 
with a crash. I wished that J. R. Gregson, who 
adapted the play, had kept the original epilogue 
in a Calais hotel twenty years after Hudson’s 


fall. Indifferent radio reception may have > 


affected my response to a more aspiring piece, 
Julien Green’s ‘ South’ (Third), a loquacious 
drama about a household in Carolina (American 
Civil War period). Its sluggish movement com- 
pelled one’ to a Parisian critic who talked 
of ‘the deliberately flat, though sinuous style’. 
I had already thought of the piece as a stream 
meandering slowly across the plains. The, 
Speaking was varied and helpful. 

~ Hermione Baddeley was the salvation of ‘ Ted 


é Ray Time? Home), As the landlady of Cyanide 


House, she produced a voice, 
and alarmingly genteel, that soared 


amber Naine’, she said to Ted 
mind moved to a Torquay boarding- 
ie gore an of long ago. en 


Brann pe a Gdeftatic poet Stee pe TH 


 s0Ke WORD 
~ Hard of Hearing 


“ft THAT'S: MY DAINTY ARIEL! I shall miss thee’, 


said Prospero at the end of ‘ The Tempest ’, and 
I made the same remark at the beginning of last 
week when I retired to bed for a few days taking 
My radio-set with me and thereby putting it 
beyond the reach of its aerial. The result was 
that the Light didn’t come through at all and 
Home and Third Programme broadcasts were 


only just audible and accompanied all the time 


by a rushing sound like that of a sizeable water- 
fall. In the case of ‘ Arctic Trawler’ this back- 
ground had a certain breezy appropriateness; It 
was not, I imagine, very unlike the one against 
which the day-to-day routine on the trawler 
Northern Sceptre, as described by Trevor Hill, 
was carried on. Mr. Hill and a friend obtained 
leave from Northern Trawlers, Ltd., Grimsby, 


_to ‘sign on as members of the crew, taking with 


them a typewriter and recording gear. Within 


’ six days of leaving port they were inside the 


Arctic Circle. 

This was a realistic, straightforward presenta- 
tion of the whole trip, made up simply of Mr. 
Hill’s detailed narrative describ’ng the trawler 
itself and the life aboard and illustrated by re- 
cordings made on the spot—dialogues with the 
Skipper or the Mate, chats with other members 
of the crew, the trawler’s various noises, such as 
the shooting of the trawl, the rattle of winches 
hauling it in, and, finally, the gigantic splosh 
as two or three tons of cod were shot on board. 
And for me, of course, there was the continuous 
noise of my set competing with those recorded 
by Mr. Hill. From the whole I received a sharp 
and realistic impression of a strenuous, friendly, 
and totally unfamiliar life. A good programme, 
in fact, except that towards the end I was aware 
of a slackening of interest, as if Mr. Hill was 
hard put to it to fill out his yarn to the full 
hour. But I may be doing him an injustice: it 
may be that my waterfall was getting me down. 

Next evening, in similar conditions, I hstened 
to the first of a broadcast version of the four 
Wiles Trust Lectures delivered recently before 
the Queen’s University, Belfast, by Professor 


Herbert Butterfield. To their title ‘ Man and His. 


Past * was appended ‘ Four studies in the history 
of historiography’. This subtitle might have 
alarmed me had it not chanced that years ago I 
was given Benedetto Croce’s History of Historio- 
graphy to review. I took it with me on a six- 
hour railway journey and read it from cover to 
cover with great enjoyment. I don’t know what 
standing Croce’s book has nowadays in the 
history-of-the-history-of-historiography, but per- 
haps I shall learn in the course of these broad- 
casts. I found the first of them—‘ Historians 
Within History’°—of extraordinary interest. 
Dry? Yes, certainly dry, but there is a kind of 
dryness which is not merely tolerable but actively 
enjoyable. For me this lecture was a constant 
flow of new and stimulating ideas which kept 
me so engrossed that I survived without fatigue 
the forty-five minutes’ struggle involved in 
catching each word and sentence. 

For the rest, I looked in on ‘ The Schools’ on 
Tuesday and became somewhat involved with 
Nature, first in ‘ Nature Calendar’ and then in 
a talk by Gerald Durrell on ‘ Collecting Animals 
for the Zoo’ which repaired some ‘gaps in my 
education. I had not previously faced the 
problem of collecting wild beasts and supplying 
them with acceptable board and lodging when 
taking them away from their native haunts, nor 
had I even’ heard of the hairy frog, the skin 
of whose legs looks like fur and whose feet 
have retractable claws: like a cat’s, nor of the 
giant water shrew which looks like a baby 
crocodile—nei a pleasant subject for an in- 
valid’s dreams. © 
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Following this talk came the weekly broadcast 
in the series * Religion and Philosophy ’. The 
theme was ‘ Belief in God’, and it took the form 
of a récording of part of a discussion by Robert 
C. Walton and the sixth form of a secondary 
grammar school. Like all the broadcasts I have 
heard in these series, it struck me as admirably 
frank and free. The young people expressed their 
views and feelings without reserve and Mr. 
Walton treated them with sympathy and under- 
standing. The discussion, though fragmentary, 
must, I would think, have provided its listeners 
with plenty of food for thought. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Blackbird Pie 


THE CELEBRATION of St. Cecilia’s Day with a 
Royal-Concert in aid of the Musicians’ Bene- 
volent Fund is so admirable a deed that 
criticism should, perhaps, bow its head in silent 
thankfulness. Yet, while acknowledging the 
worthiness of the end and the generosity of the 
musicians, headed by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who gave their services, can one pass over 
without a word the odd choice of ingredients 
in this dish set before royalty? Sir Thomas 
Beecham has a unique gift for the presentation 
of second-rate music, which he can* persuade 
us to accept, while wé listen to the performance, 
as something better than it is. But was this an 
occasion for the exercise of this gift, even if 
he had succeeded in making the spell of Liszt’s 
“Die Loreley’, not very steadily sung by Rosina 


’ Raisbeck, work upon us as upon the young man 


in Heine’s poem? As for ‘ Le Chasseur Maudit’, 
its spells have worn rather thin since Sir 
Thomas first wove them many years ago. 
There remained, to show the flag of British 
music, Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Variations, which were 
played with great elegance and finesse where, 
as in ‘ Dorabella’ and ‘ Ysobel’, those qualities 
will serve, but with a good deal less eloquence 
than is required to establish the grand stature 
of the work. And there was Bach’s motet, ‘ Sing 
ye to the Lord’, which was conducted by 
Frederick Jackson and capably sung by the 
London Philharmonic Choir—undoubtedly the 
greatest music of the evening, but somewhat out 
of place between ‘The Flying Dutchman’ and 
“The Loreley’! Another chestnut completed 
the programme: the Polovtsian Dances from 
“Prince Igor’, given with full choral honours 
and a sufficiently Beechamesque verve to relieve 
the general feeling of flatness. Now, ‘ wasn’t 
that a dainty dish to set before a Queen? ’ 
Wednesday brought us a performance, under 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, of Delius’ ‘A Mass of 
Life’, which had the air of grandeur and 
spaciousness that was lacking in the St. Cecilia’s 
Day concert. I am not suggesting that this 
would have been an appropriate work for that 
occasion, though it would certainly have graced 
it better- than what’ was chosen. The singing of 
the Huddersfield Choir, who have. sung the 
work in their, and Delius’, native county, was 
assured and vigorous. There was nothing tenta- 
tive or inhibited about those rapturous choral 
dances, which are apt to make the listener 
uncomfortable when the singing is shame-faced. 
The orchestral performance was good, too, 
especially in its support of the big, richly-scored 
climaxes. A little more suppleness and subtlety 
was needed to bring out the full beauty of the 
noon-day interlude on the mountain, where the 
horn-playing was too strictly rigid and not 
ideally beautiful in tone. Of the. soloists the 
baritone has the lion’s share, and John Cameron 
rose well-to his opportunity. 
The first of two studio performances of 
Janacéek’s ‘ Jeniifa’ suffered from the late arrival 
of the soprano and one of the leading tenors. 
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a deputies , Beryl Hatt and d ilova Seba 4 
Smith, stepping 
remarkably well to get through the first act 


in at a moment’s notice, did 


smoothly, though Laca’s furious outburst not 


unnaturally fell short of full dramatic convic- | 
tion. Gré Brouwenstyn and Frans Vroons — mate 
arrived in time to take their places in the second bau 


act, and all went well in a remarkably good per- 
formance under Vilem Tausky. 

; * Jeniifa’ seems to me to go better in English | 
than ‘ Katya Kabanova’, though Vida Harford, 


the translator, had obviously not found it easy | 


to find natural English equivalents that would 
fit the music. The music, too, is warmer, even 
as the story is more sympathetic and less 
commonplace, than in the later opera. The most 
eeeetiag character is Jenifa’s foster-mother, | 


i 
’ 


= 


es 


pedy it really i is. Laelia Finneberg was 
1 in projecting the widow’s fierce and 
uring love of the girl and her ruthless- 
) va ds everything that seemis to stand. in 
way of her happiness, even Steva’s illegiti- 
: child. Such a performance backed by some 
. orchestral playing raises what would 
seem a sordid infanticide to the plane 

tragedy. Edith Coates drew a vivid character- 
hidgae the old grandmother—one could almost 
the lined face and hunched shoulders—and 
w McPherson gave a lively performance 
as the fe kless Steva who comes to no good. 
4 g other programmes was an interesting 
one French music stylishly played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra under Edmond 
Apia. It began with a “Sutte from Charpentier’s 


a4 


‘“Médée’ arranged by Denis Stevens, which 
further- enhanced one’s Opinion of a composer 
who was kept under by the envious Lully. As 
Arda Mandikian was in the studio, it was a 
pity not to have included Medea’s magnificent 
tirade, which has been recorded with other 
excerpts by Decca. After Charpentier’s solidly 
Handelian finale, ‘Les Fastes de Thalie’ intro- 
duced the lighter mood of opéra-ballet, bringing 
us into the fantastic world whose manifestations 
in the art of painting now occupy Burlington 
House. And there was the first of a series of 
recitals of Beethoven’s songs, in which Fischer- 
Dieskau, excellently accompanied by Hertha 
Klust, displayed his sensitive phrasing (in ‘In 
questa tomba’) and his:dramatic power. 
DyYNELEY HussEY 


Classical Spanish Quartets 


By J. B. TREND 


Quai by Arriaga will be broadcast at 10. 25 p.m. on December 5, 6.15 p.m. on December 7, and 6.0 p.m. on December 9 (all Third). 
Orchestral works by Arriaga’ will also be heard in the Third Programme at 6.50 p.m. on December 8 


=] has been-said with a good deal of truth © 


that Spain and Spanish civilisation have 
never recovered from the Napoleonic in- 

& vasion and the Peninsular War. Goya drew 
the horrors of that war as he saw it; and 


But there have always been others in the pen- 


insula who thought more of central European 


_ Spanish painting (or painting by men born in © 


Spain) has had since then a notable history of - 


achievement. But music, and particularly cham- 
ber music (which is one of the highest forms of 
civilisation) has never recovered. Civil wars and 
the facile charms of a romanticised and com- 
mercialised folk-cult made an audience for 
string quartets impossible. It was only after the 
Restoration of 1876—when, for sixty years, the. 


civil wars stopped and the political game was 


reduced to what someone called ‘the changing 


of the guard’—that Barcelona, Madrid, and ~ 


Malaga could hear chamber music through the 
public spirit of a few individuals who realised 
that quartets can never pay their way. 

Down to the eighteenth century the history 
of music in Spain ran more or less parallel to 


that in other European countries. While Flan- 
ders; Italy, and Paris were successively the. 
musical. centres of the Continent, Spain could - 


keep in reasonably close touch. The War of the 


Spanish Succession certainly did not encourage © 


gq 


a public for civilised music. But when the © 


musical life; like the economic life, had been 
laboriously put together again under the en- 
lightened ministers of Charles III (d. 1788)— 
preceded by Ferdinand VII for whom Farinelli 
had sung every night, and his Queen, Barbara 


_ of Braganza, who had been a harpsichord pupil 


of Domenico Scarlatti—ma Duchess of Benavente - 


could support.:a chamber orchestra conducted 

Boccherini, an Infante in. disgrace keep a 
private string quartet, and a Canon of Cadiz 
commission Haydn to write the quartet-move- 
ments for the ‘Seven Words from the Cross’. 


War came again and Put an end to all their 


efforts; chamber music moved to central 
Europe, and the Spanish peninsula became more 
and more remote and on the outer edge of 


ic, or classed it (with music from 


ond ni ¢ cae Isles) as folkloristisch, and would 


so peitsne from those countries that was 
alla, on the contrary, thought the 
ae approach to music completely wrong- 
ed. There was Bach, of murse, but’ he 
all with his L 3; Mozart was 


and sag kick it down- 
Ms ie ce music was at 


a 


Europe. Most Germans and Austrians despised) 


chamber music, especially on the periphery: in 
Ca a and the Basque country, Barcelona 
Bilbao, to say nothing of Portugal and the 
music made for generations in Lisbon 
and Oporto. They protested against gipsified 
nationalism—as Barték and Kodaly were to do 
later in Hungary. Even in Andalusian Malaga 
there was an enlightened philharmonic society ; 
the poet Juan Ramon Jiménez, ‘el andaluz 
universal’, was brought up on Schumann, not 
on cante Aamente; and the musicologist Cecilio 
de Roda acquired one of the sketch-books of 
Beethc ven. 

It s ms to have been Cecilio de Roda who 
re vered Arriaga. That brilliant boy from 
Bilbao (b. 1806) grew up in the spiritual and 

ial demoralisation left by the Peninsular 
War; but even before he left Bilbao for Paris 
in 1822, he had composed an overture, two 
Ss quartets, and an opera in two acts, ‘ Los 
esclavos felices’ (The Happy Slaves). A third 
t, a symphony and some variations were 
in Paris; and there was also an octet 


i two violins, viola, *cello and double bass, 


“trumpet, guitar and pianoforte. His early 
in 1825 was lamented by Cherubini, his 
director at the Paris Conservatoire, and by 
Fétis in whose class he had acted as répétiteur. 
Arriaga is undoubtedly a composer to whom, 
a. must listen historically; but that is an 


| al sh which will give a great deal of 


. Cecilio de Roda, good Beethovenian 
. was, pointed out that, for Cherubini, 
was il barbaro tedesco (the wild man 
bernany); and Beethoven, one whose 
was ‘very relative’, The only composers 
who - really moved the musical world were 

faydn and Mozart; and if the Germans had 
d Mozart with affection, the Latins— 
Italy,. at Jeast—found his melody 

a n’ and his treatment masterly, though 
‘Was nearly a hundred years before someone 
a6n Lee, actually—pointed out that much 
hoven’s melody was Italian too. From 
© currents flowed. One ran through 
in, Beethoven, Spohr, Hummel, Czerny; 
er was the Italian side and led to Rossini. 
fas teachers, Cherubini and Feétis, adored 

; and Rossini, in the Latin fashion of the 


e aed in the: quartets of a pupil who 
ing perpetually told to imitate them. 
g at the time was 4 la Mozart, though 
sonality of the composer was to be 


found only in details which easily escaped 
notice. The Op. 18 quartets of Beethoven, which 
now remind us of Mozart and Haydn, were in 
their time too difficult to digest; their style 
seemed awkward and angular, and little to be 
recommended. The quartets of Arriaga, on the 
contrary, fitted in with all the music produced 
in.a Mozartian style; and it is natural that they 
should have done so, written in an atmosphere 
of devotion and reverence for Mozart and 
Rossini, ignorant of the heresies practised by 
Beethoven or only hearing them. disavowed. 

At all events, no one will deny the freshness, 
spontaneity, and sincerity of Arriaga’s quartets. 
There is no secret about the sources of his in- 
spiration, or the kind of music he liked. He 
writes with ease and confidence, with knowledge 
of the quartet style and what the different in- 
struments can do. The first quartet, in D minor, 
is certainly attractive. W. W. Cobbett, while 
preparing his Cyclopaedic Survey of Chamber 
Music (1929-30), . procured a set of parts 
and tried it out one afternoon with some 
friends. (All three quartets have now been re- 
corded.) In recollection, the general effect of 
that performance was as of Rossini, though the 
first subject seemed to have rather an un- 
Rossinian severity; Cecilio de Roda had ‘com- 
pared the rhythm with the opening of. the 
“Seven Words from the Cross’, The second 
subject was more Italian, but.showed an odd 
indecision as to whether the key was to be F 
major or F minor—a thing which would have 
pleased Schubert. The adagio (in B flat) was 
less personal. and more Mozartian; but the 
minuet was less Mozart than Haydn, while the 
trio, for once, was ‘distinctly Spanish: a bolero 
andaluz. It reminded one, in that respect, of 
the scherzo of the quartet by Verdi, where the 
trio bursts into the most Italian tune imagin- 
able: the kind of tune which D’Annunzio 
proclaimed to be Ja melodia suprema della patria. 

If Arriaga had lived, it is. possible that he 
would have preferred to remain in Paris, rather 
than be involved in the romantic politics and 
unromantic civil wars of nineteenth-century 
Spain. If he were living now, he would prob- 
ably be found in the Pyrenees, Paris or Brussels, 
England. or the United States, Montevideo or 
Mexico, like other Spanish musicians from the 
Catalan and Basque countries, who prefer to 
live in éxile rather than toe the commercialised, 
nationalist line of music in the Spain of today; 
for the fact remains that the Basque Arriaga is 
the truest Spanish representative of classical 
music. 
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Handsome and strong 
—one of a long line of very fine shirts made by Luvisca \ 
Limited —in an exceptional fabric, a Courtaulds’ 
blend of first-quality Egyptian cotton and high- 
tenacity rayon yarn. 

Perfect appearance and comfort 

They’re amply tailored, in coat style, with two semi- 
stiff ‘ Luvexe’ collars. 

Big choice of colours 

—Zin plain or striped weaves. So look out for 

* Truvisca’ : there’s no finer shirt for bearing best 
wishes from you—or to you—at Christmas! 
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ALONE 
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Crosswords the KAN: U~ GO way. 
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is a mixture from which many life- 
long pipe smokers never depart. 
From its choice Red Virginia and 
rare Oriental leaf it derives an 
unusually rich and-versatile. 
character. Through its makers’ 
adherence to an almost forgotten 
tradition of craftsmanship it 
displays the same slow-burning 
quality, the same slow release of 
perfectly blended aroma as a good 
cigar. Rattray’s 7 Reserve is for 
the smoker who makes constant 
demands on his pipe. It satisfies 
always; it never palls. 
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“* Your tobacco is magnificent, and I 
have not enjoyed my pipe so much 
for years.** 
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ANCASHIRE cheese is a pale-coloured 
cheese with a mild, delicate flavour. It 
- BL fis loose curded, softer than Cheshire, and 
is excellent for cooking, for it melts into a thick, 
rich cream. Leicestershire cheese was considered 
one of the aristocrats of the cheese world. It 
used to be rich reddish-brown in colour, but 
now it is made‘in its natural colour. It is a 
little crumbly in texture, rather like Cheshire in 
flavour, and is an excellent keeper. Caerphilly 
should be better known: a whole-milk cheese of 
most delicate flavour and very smooth texture. 
It ripens rapidly, so should be eaten young. It 
is creamy white in colour. Wensleydale is the 
Yorkshire cousin of the Caerphilly—a wonder- 
ful cheese when good; smooth but more crumbly 
than Caerphilly, and of exquisite flavour. But 
beware of the waxy looking imitations. If I may. 
say so, they are as far removed from the real 
thing as chalk is: There is a blue Wensleydale 
but this takes months to develop, so you cannot 
hope for any until the late spring. © - 

_ There are, too, the Gloucesters, the single and 
double; the Derby; the Dorset Blue Vinny; the 
. good cream cheeses, and many others. 

“One has to remember there are seasons for 
cheese and certain kinds will be more in evi- 
dence than others from time to time because of 
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this. Cheeses, like folks’ of different counties, 
have their own characteristics and history, their 
n special taste and. bite, according to their 
background and the skill with which they are 
made. And it is worth asking your grocer if he 
has got these interesting cheeses. 
| I am not going to attempt to describe the 
many good foreign cheeses. But there is a ques- 
on I am often asked: should one eat the rind 
f Camembert and. Brie? Yes, most certainly; 
ey contain something very good. And in 


oosing these two, if they yield to the pressure 


of your finger you will know they are softening 
into maturity and are ready to eat. 

Finally, a few hints on keeping cheese. Buy 
little and often and keep it away from draughts 
or it will dry and crack. Keep it cool. The 

frigerator is not harmful provided the cheese 
is not frozen. Ordinary room temperature is 
best. The old-fashioned china cheese dishes were 
excellent. When I keep my cheese in the re- 
frigerator I find it satisfactory to wrap it in 
greaseproof paper, then in damp muslin and, 
finally, in one of those plastic bags. Cover and 
wrap closely all cheese in a table napkin 
dampened in salt water—a tablespoonful of salt 
to a pint of water—and re-wrap the table napkin 
round the cheese as soon as the meal is finished. 
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This keeps it fresh without hardening the cut 
surfaces, and so avoids waste.—‘ Woman’s Hour’ 
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Crossword No. 1,283. 


Wheels Within—V. 


By Trochos 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


“ 
Closing date: First post on Thursday, December 9 


Outermost circle (clockwise, from 1): verse quota- 
tion (twelve words). Third circle (clockwise, from 
1): initials and surname of the author. The letters 
of the second circle may be rearranged to form the 
following irrelevant(?) remark: ALL NIGHT A SAD 
PEER HUMS FLAT. 

Clues 1 to 48 are from works of verse, except 
30, which is from a Shakespeare play. Answers, 
each of five letters, running from circumference to 
centre, are mixed, except 37. 4 is the possessive 
case of a proper noun. 

CLUES 


1, The old seafaring men Came to me now and then 


With their —— of the seas 


e 


. or 


a> 
* | 
Seed Seseveavovasvensvosocsvosouesancesesnoorsovoseasony 
a ¢ *, » 


of rotting 


2. Where the blue lagoon is silent amid 
trees 
3. This —— me most, that I enjoyed The heart of the 
joy, with my content In watching Gismond_unalloyed 
. Autumn departs—from —— fields no more Come rural 
sounds our kindred banks to cheer 
of wine, a book of verse, and thou 
. For they’ve been to the , and the Terrible Zone, 
And the-hills of the Chankly Bore : 
4. And whoever —— in England Sees, some morning, 
unaware : 
faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged 
thieves 

9, They have their day and —— to be 5 

10. My heart with pleasure fills And —— with the daffodils 
$00 short] 

11. Fifteen men on the dead man’s —— 

12; 2 ee be laith to rin and thee, Wi’? murd’ring 
pattle 

13. At his heels, ——ed in like hounds, should famine, 
sword, and fire, Crouch for employment 

14, And in his hand he ——s the brand Which none but 
he can wield 

15. Here, -a 

16, Or taint-worm to the weanling 

17. The beams, that through the 
in every carven glass 

18. ‘ Halt! ’—the dust-brown ranks stood_ fast; ‘ Fire! ’— 


hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling 
that graze ao 
shine, Make prisms 


out blazed the —— blast i r Sah 
19. He has —— once, he has —— twice, but the whistling 
ball went wide : 
20. And there lay the —— distorted and pale, With the 


dew on his brow ad the rust on his mail 

21, a reeling road, a rolling’ road, that rambles round 

e 

22. = 21 

23. She sucked until her lips were.sore; Then flung the 
emptied —— away 

24, For this your locks in paper durance bound, For this 
with torturing —— wreathed around? 

25. We rise with a shout and we —— With the sun or 
the moon for a lamp 

26. All meanly in swathing bands 

27. Who steals my purse steals 

28. And jealous of the listening air They steal their way 
from to 

29. A loftier Argo cleaves the main, Fraught with a —— 


rize 
30. I am a great —— of beef, and I believe that does harm 
to my wit 
81, Four young oysters hurried up, All for the treat 
32. In holy —— and pious grief He solemnly cursed that 
-rascally thief 
88. The —— and thunder of the Odysse 
34. ¢ women there do all they ought; e men observe 
<i —— of thought 
35. I will —— and go now, and go to Innisfree 


86, Their fathers and mothers having Out of some 


subterraneous prison 


87. Lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; Manna and ——, 
in argosy transferred From Fez 

38. Drink deep, or not the Pierian spring 

89. Hither and thither moves, and , and slays 

40. The pale purple even around thy flight 

41. There the eagle and the On cliffs and cedar-tops 
their eyries build 

42. He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are 

43. By this time he was cross the 
the chapman smoored [Plural] 

44. ‘A present deity! ’ the vaulted rebound x 

45.. The musty reek that lingers About dead leaves and last 


, Where in the snaw 


year’s 

46. His brow is wet with honest sweat, He —— whate’er 
he can 

47. Slunk reluctant to his cage, ing with disappointed 
rage E 

48. How fast she —— and ——1! Are those her sails that 


glance in the sun! 


Solution of No. 1,281 


NOTES 
Intermediate Words: Across: 6. 


W-HER-RY; 9. GRAP-HIT-E; 
10. HUN-GER(man); 11. PARAD-IS-E; 14, MOT-HER; 15. 
E-QUIN-E; 16. SY-RING-E; 19. DULL; 23. TIN(c)T(ure); 26. 
PRIM-PS; 29. HARM-AN; 31. AG-REED; 32. UPSEE (two mngs.); 
84. SAKE (akes"); 35. ABLE-GATE; 36. SEPS(is). 
Down: 2. READ; 3. P-LATE-AU; 4. ANISET; 5, R-EGMA; 6, 
KIND-RED; 8. RUMAL (mural*); 12. &-QuALITY; 13, 
(mes)SAGES; 14. PIED (two mngs.); 16. TRIER; 17. NIGHT*; 
18. (s)AMPLE; 20, DINGY; 21. LISTER(ise*); 24, RUDESTT; 
25. BURG-HER(0); 27. SUR-ROUND; 28. PUNCH; 30, RET-US-E; 
83. unTIDyTt. 

* anag. + hidden, 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: R. V. H. Roseveare 
(Winchester); 2nd prize: Lady Harington (London, 
N.W.3); 3rd prize: Mrs. R. Wilkinson (Hitchin) 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two), You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses haye enabled -thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees. and thereby raise 
their status and their salargs. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
SES aE 


_ 


THE LYSTENER 


MAKE WRITING YOUR 
HOBBY THIS WINTER 


of the Press and its unmatched 


Literature and History. 


all. The fees are moderate. 
before you, 


is far itty ae away the easiest .of all 
shorthands to. learn, to write and -to 
read; the reason is that-it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables* every word ‘in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating. the sound of. the 
English word. Here is a fast, éfficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to. be able to learn in 20 
hours or less without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars. of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


The Cambridge Stenographic Institute 
(Dept. L4), 219 Hills Road, Cambridge 


a Fa 
FREE 


YOUR 

PIANO 

TAKEN 

H IN 
PART 

EXCHANGE 


Please write for details and name 
of nearest agents. 


CHAPPELL 


“CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 


50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
* Telephone: MAY fair 7600 


FIRE FIEND. 
v. NU-SWIFT 


' 

1 

i 

i 

| 

I 

| We know who will win. Please send \ 
lus details of your wonderfully rapid 

j and reliable Fire -Extinguishers— 
I 

| 

| 

I 

I 


before it is TOO LATE! 


Address 30. s4. 


Post now to Nu- Swift ‘Ceahss “Elewd. "Yorks. 
—AHEAD OF THE FIRE FIEND’S’ VISIT! I 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd,, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Ro 
Mm London, W,1.—All editorial commiurfiications to the 


can have no-better time than now. Bigger papers, bigger chances. 
Don’t put it off any longer. The LSJ for 34 years has led the world 
in correspondence coaching of a personal character that is un- 
equalled. LSJ students sell their work while they study and each 
course is planned for the individual. 


The LSJ was founded under the patronage of the great leaders 


“The LSJ claims less and achievés more.’ 


Advice is given freely to'all those who would like: a preliminary 
opinion before they begin and there is no obligation. }There are 
courses in Journalism, Story Writing, Radio or TV. Plays Poetry, 


The free book “Writing for the Press” 
promises. but shows you how you can enter a field that is open to 
Begin’ now with the -long evenings 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
““Fhere are ESJ students all over the world” 


If you have “always meant to 
write when you had time” you 


results caused “Truth” to say: 


makes no extravagant 


MUSeum 4574 


CHARTERHOUSE 
RHEUMATISM CLINIC 


President: 
H.R:H. The Duchess of Gloucester. 


A National Charity devoted entirely 
to the TREATMENT of rheumatism, 
arthritis and to research. 


1,250,000 treatments and investigations 
have been given and made during the 
last 10 years. 


£5,000 a year is urgently needed to 
continue and expand.this good work. 
Please help by a donation or legacy— 
The Countess of Halifax, C.1., D:C.V.O., 
56 Weymouth Street, London, W.1. 


A brochure will be sent on application 


GIVE THIS GIFT. “cox 


FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


What a gift from Father to the Family or to 
Children from Loving Parents! For here is a 
gift that time will not de-value nor custom 
stale. Indeed, this gift will grow in value every 
year—as day-by-day Encyclopaedia Britannica 
becomes more and more a- member of the 
family... an invaluable, infallible, -indispen- 
sable fount of knowledge, information and 
reference. Yes!—endow your home this 


Christmas with ‘The Britannica’—and you . 
will give your family the finest gift within ~ 


parental purchasing power! 
THE WORLD IS AN OPEN BOOK WITH 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


The world’s greatest work of reference 


made easy to own 
and purchase by the 
Britannica ‘Book a 
Month’ Plan, which 
spreads the price to 
suit the pocket. 
Learn how easy this 
is, and all about the 
Britannica Ten Year 
’ Programme, i 


POST THIS V4 
COUPON 


sndeneaeneeensenenessnnanenmearenscesceneseertasteannganeenenananeadereecens 


Distribution at present limited to Gt. Britain and Ireland. 


A REAL Christmas 


for needy old folk who live alone in 
cheerless 
families, homeless wanderers and 
others, will be made possible by the 
Church Army Christmas Parcels and 
Treats, 

DO PLEASE SHARE by sending your gift to 
The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, 


The Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


eG <HURGH ARMY 


nl ee 


hil a 
ey nee 
THIS FAMILY HEIRLOOM — 
increases in value as the years go by. 
The 24 beautiful bound yolumes of 
= Encyclopaedia Britannica comprise 
ys the world’s most up-to-date and com- 
prehensive work of reference... Every 
subject under the sun is covered —. 
simply, readably, yet authoritatively. 


» The 38 million words, 17,500 illus- > 


trations, 500 maps give you and your 
children all that essential) “* back- 
ground ”’ knowledge — enabling you 

and them to participate fully in the 2 
best that life provides. Resolve NOW 

to BUY THEM BRITANNICA 
THIS CHRISTMAS. , . 


ng cavaueRe IES, SER ROPER A 


sieht BRITANNICA LIMITED 


Dept. L.6.), 102 Dean Street, London, W.1. f: 


Please let me have details of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Ten Year Programme, including particulars of the valuable 
Supplementary Services and subscription methods of payment. | 


Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 


senekntneasrnseneensssessrarasen 


nan beeehseaeenpersersnaceee 


‘al, N.W.10, 


rooms, and for poorest 


“Christmas Work,” |_ 


and published by the British Broadaaaing Corpora 
itor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 


‘SILVER fromLEADING JEWELLERS & STATI 
WE, Beceaber's, Sasa ™coane Hie 


~—< ak 


DECEMBER 2 


“UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
~ COLLEGE — 


U.C.C., founded 1887, with its staff of ighly 
qualified Tutors, provides effective postal tuition e 
at moderate fees, payable by instalments, for:— 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, and the Intermediate and Degree Exams., 
M.A., and various Diplomas and Certificates. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
(London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, ete.) 


A.C.P., &C.P., and other TEACHERS’ 
DIPLOMAS, PROFESSIONAL PRELIM., 
LAW, CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL GOVT. 
ye PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


SPECIALISED POSTAL -. TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL’ SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course © 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the‘General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examina &c, 
Also’expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Mana &c, 
and many intensely practical non-exam.) 
courses in 6.000 POST. subjects. 
More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, | 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, — 
payable by instalments. ‘ 
Write today for prospectus, ‘sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which: interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
x 


smoke a 


—the pipe. i 
‘of perfection 


THE “ MARK 
OFA PARKER 


tren chart of 60. ME Ss shapes 
from any Parker stockist — 


IN9 ct: GOLD, ROLLED GOLD, heal 10K 


